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LITERATURE. 





TO A WITHERED TREE IN JUNE. 


BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 


Desolate tree! why are thy branches bare? 
What hast thou done ; 

To win strange winter from the summer air, 
Frost Sens the sun? 


Thou wert not churlish in thy palmier year 
Unto the herd ; 

Tenderly gav’st thou shelter to the deer, 
tems to the bird. 


And ever once, the earliest of the grove, 
Thy smiles were gay, 

Opening thy blossoms with the haste of love 
To the young May. 


Then did the bees, and all the insect wings 
Around thee gleam ; 

Feaster and darling of the gilded things 
That dwell i’ the beam. 


Thy liberal course, poor prodigal, is sped ; 
How lonely now !— 

How bird and bee, light parasites, have fled 
The leafless bough! 


“ Tell me, sad tree, why are thy branches bare ? 
What has thou done, 

To win strange winter from the summer air, 
Frost from the sun?” 


“Never,” replied that forest-hermit lone 
(Old truth and endless!) 

“Never for evil done, but fortune flown, 
Are we left friendless. 


“Yet wholly, nor for winter nor for storm, 
Doth Love depart! 

We are not all forsaken till the worm 
Creeps to the heart! 


“ Ah, nought without, within thee if decay, 
Can heal or hurt thee ; 

Nor boots it, if thy heart itself betray, 
Who may desert thee !”’ 


—_—————— 


THE TOAD’S CURSE. 


The following story fell into my hands on the death of a young German 
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7 dogs, lamed innumerable horses, spoiled multitudes of cows with untimel 
milking, driven the village bull mad with teasing, and created a deart 
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strength at the beast. With good aim and good effect. Mutilated and 
dying, the witched fiend lay conquered at his feet. But never should he 


among the barn-door population which threatened to leave the country | forget that dying look! Atl that spite and venom could print into an 
destitute of eggs and poultry fora chicken generation : he was the torment | unspoken curse was stamped there as legibly as in so many words of letter- 


of the neighbourhood—the great public grievance of Grundorf. 


Yet Horace Sommerling was not wholly evil. As there is a bright head ; every blighting curse gleamed like 
lining to every cloud, so is there a virtuous side to every character. Un- | ful eyes ; the stained froth about that gasping mouth was the sacred blood 
mitigated black may do very well for preachers and moralists ; it heightens | of life which called aloud to heaven for revenge; and young Horace 
the picture, and produces good effects. But the moralist knows that every | stood and looked with all the feelings of a Cain about his heart. For is 
heart contains a germ of good, which, under judicious management, may | not the wilful destruction of even the lowest form of life, murder ?—mar- 
spring up and beararich harvest. Horace Sommerling, sane, was a frank, | der in spirit and essence, if not in its legal results,—for crime is not to be 
loving, brave, young hero; Horace Sommerling, insane, was neither more | measured by its results so much as "7 its poe and the unpremeditated 

y evi 


of his peace and his virtue. 
tuously into the hall. 


then, you devils? 














disobedience. 











childhood--an enchanted toad. 
“ Hish! shu! get out!’’ cried Horace, shaking his fists at the toad. 


Then, when more closely pressed, he added, ‘“ My good fr.end, I write | and blood beast. 


tales, not dictionaries ; ifthe public cannot understand my meaning, I 


will not condescend to glossaries or paraphrases.”’ 


So the affair ended. I can add nothing, as translator, to the oracular 
brevity of the author, The tale may be one of mesmerism, or of mere su- 
perstitious fancy ; it may be explained by the higher phenomena of clair- 


voyance, or be sent into the recesses of faded fables. I know nothing | shut its mouth ina queer way; without spitting though. 


more than what I now give to the reader, who must interpret, according 
to his own mental state, a tale which might have been written by a mad- 


man equally with a scholar. 
* * * . * * * * 


** Get out!” cried Horace, kicking it with his foot. 





| voluntary progression. 


nor less than a little devil, for whom earth was too narrow and human life | homicide may not be so intrinsical 

too tame. The four quarters ofthe globe could not show a truer specimen | beast. This is a truth worth thinking of. 
of a human fiend than that strong, bright, blue-eyed Saxon lad when his 
blood was up ; no court held anything more polished, no convent anything | took the toad in his hand ; hoping, like a child, to restore by penitence 
more meek and loving, than the same Saxon lad when his blood was | the mischief he had done by passion. But when, believing it dead, he ca- 
“ down.” But the mischief was, these intervals of quiet were so rare! | ressed it gently and without any of his former feeling of repugnance, it 
His calmness was of the most fragile materials; it did not last the life of | opened ite glazing eyes, and the film was withdrawn for the same intense 
an ephemeris. A vapour-wreath, a puff of smoke, a mere glance of the 
eye, and the whole fabric of Horace’s virtue fell to the ground, while a | curse to be recorded—the same mute imprecation—the same invocation 
very tempest of passion swept by. You were always on the edge of a vol- | for divine vengeance on this sin ; and then one last burst of burning slime 
cano with him; never safe, never satisfied that the cloudless sky would | filled the boy’s naked palm: the row of burning spots turned pale, and 
last even so long as the shadow on the hill top. Passionate tears, furious | the crescent on the head shrank inwards. He held only a dead 
exclamations, the writhings of a madman, the anger of a wild beast—these | there—the sacred spirit of life had gone, and he had been the destroyer. 
were his natural instincts and constant expressions if but a feather blew 
the wrong way for his wishes. The family doctor—he was an hydropa- | ingly, and then went slowly to the house. A strange oppression was at 
thist—said it was disease. So it might have been. Heaven only knows | his heart, and a stranger consciousness still, that he had committed an 
where disease begins and where health ends in any human being ; but the | irredeemable sin—one for which no repentance could atone. And for 
clear skin and bright eye, the broad chest and strong limbs, showed no | days and months that toad’s last look haunted the boy—-sleeping or wak- 
outward evidence, at all events. However, the dogma comforted the | ing, it was the same thing ; he saw nothing else, dreamt of nothing else, 
mother; who thus took part of the cause thereof to herself. He had no | feared nothing else. Had it been a very hydra in its death, it could not 
other fault of magnitude, be it noted; but unhappily this one of unre- | have multiplied more horrid shapes to be his dread and bane. Under 
strained temper proved more than sufficient for the total destruction both | every form, lurking behind every bush, and peering out from the long 


“ Down Muff! quiet Tiny! have done, you beasts! will you be stil!, | burning 
” and the young master administered a kick right and | set, as with a magic band that nothing could unclasp. 
left, which sent the brutes yelping to his heel; but they snarled plain- 


tively still; only they knew him too well to venture on any overt act of | and consolidation of his reasoning powers, produced a notable effect on 


, and young 
At first the boy could not discover the cause of all this upfoar, and the | merling—brave, beautiful, beloved Horace hed quite forgotten 
dogs came in for a second beating for having started a false scent. At | the fiendish toad, its death and his remorse ; though every now and then, 
last, searching through the long fibres of the mat, he unearthed the old 
toad, as he held his solitary court like a wicked gnome undergoing trans- | would arise before him, wherein all that he could make out was the unde- 
formation and keeping out of the way of recognition. Horace saw that 
the beast had very bright eyes, and a human expression in them, and that: 
its skin was mottled in a peculiar manner, more rainbow-like than any- 
thing else, with so many colours and all so vivid! And then the glowing | ury of art: heavy folds of richest stuffs hung before windows darkened 
eyes! how they flamed and stared ! and the burning crest—how it appeared | with trailing flowers of exquisite perfume ; costly vases, filled with exo- 
to change in the changing light, and to fairly breathe and palpitate with | tics of such colour and odour as one might believe existed only in Para- 
life! And how large the brute was, seeming to grow bigger and bigger | dise, made the air within twin sister to that without ; while small bright 
as he looked, its colours coming out in tenfold distinctness, and its eyes | birds, no bigger than evening moths, flew from this to that, stirring the 
getting more of a fiendish, though still a human, stareinthem. The young | leaves with their jewelled wings, and shaking the flower-cupsas a rest- 
ashed 


| head elaborated all this, and the young heart began to beat very fast ; for | ed within them, in a very delirium of delight. Glancing waters Pp 
friend. He was an interesting youth--full of all wild German fancies, | fairies are ugly things to deal with, revenging themselves how and when 


blending together the known as well as the unknown phenomena of mes- | you least expect, and coming down upon you in all manner of forms and 
merism, and forming a whole of physical supernaturalism, so to speak, | fashions of temptation to do evil. 
which would require large faith to refer back to any admissible proofs of | in the presence of what might be—of what was, in the eager inductions of 
magnetic influence. When I asked him the meaning of the adventure 

which he named the “ Toad’s Curse,” and which I have translated in spite 
of its improbability and defective keeping, he shrugged his shoulders, 
saying, ‘ Fate or Mesmerism! transmigration, if you will, or witchcraft!” 


However, the boy was no coward, even 


ress. Every evil wish hung like a noxious vapour round that crushed 
ve-yard lights in those bale- 


as wilful cruelty to a dumb 


Strack with this reflection, dimly made out as it was in his mind, Horace 


expression of hatred and malignity to blaze out again—for the same dying 


He flung the poor beast beneath the laurel hedge, hastily and shudder- 


grass—shaping itself from the clouds and dim mists of early morning 


The dogs were making a deafening uproar when Horace rushed tumul- | —its trace left in the sand, and its trail tracked over the moss—its 


eyes repeated in the sparkling dew, and every jewel fashioning out its 
ts—in all nature and in all thought that one fearful form was 


This impression lasted for a long time ; and, together with the growth 





the boy. Bnt fnally the moral e died a Som- 
all about 
after some furious paroxysm of passion, a kind of vague, dim picture 
fined sense of sin and the blurred memory of repentance. 

t 7 * * 


The room was crowded with every splendour of commerce, every lux- 


into their marble basins, with a sweet melody that brought to one’s mind 
every lovely image of fresh country pleasures, and tiny fish of raddy gold 
and pearly white flitted through the waters like gems instinct with life. 
The air was heavy, dark, and musical—flowers, and flower-like birds, sil- 
ver waters, luxury and art, all combining to form a home fit for houri or 
for peri who sought by knowledge of every secret of nature to forget her 


The toad looked sedately into his face, and despised his fists. It must | banishment from heaven. A home fit for Aa, or for peri, and inhabited 
be confessed that the brate looked at this moment terribly unlike a flesh | by whom? 


Lying on a couch, covered with crimson drapery, gold-starred, a young 


Horace attacked the sheepskin on this. He tore up the mat and shook | girl, toying with a parrot, completed the picture of that interior. Her 
itroughly. The toad came out of it at a marvellous pace ; sprawling | black hair hung down below her waist in silken bands without curl or 
with all four legs flying like the sprung cords of a tent ; its colours bright | braid, and lay far and wide over the neck and arms which a strange fash- 
and angry; and swelling a little, its eyes grew larger, and a peculiar ex- | ion of dress left bare. Her robes—they could not be called by any mod- 
pression gathered in them, defiant and threatening, while it opened and | ern name—were of heavy silk, made stiff with gold, embroidery, and jew- 


els ; her naked feet were thrust into tiny Turkish slippers set thick with 
golden braid and sanded over with small seed pearls ; and breast and 


The toad made a short sprawl forward, but showed no further sign of | arms glittered with bands and bracelets of every known gem on earth, 


that gave a mystic kind of flashing light about her. A large fan of pea- 


“ Shu! ssh! ssh!’ cried Hosace, again trying the power of mechanical | cock feathers hung from her wrist, and soft skins of beasts, end rugs of 
The toad had got as far as the drawing-room door, where it hid in the! propulsion. 


feathers from every painted bird that flies, kept her small feet from the 


white sheepskin mat, like a “ brown russet” in the snow. Muff, the poo- | 


dle, and Tiny. the spaniel, were as nothing to it; they might have been | 
painted toys from Wurtemberg, and their barks nothing better than the 
products of leather and acoustics, for all the effect they had on that speck- 
led philosopher. _ Silence and immovability were the toad’s vital charac- 
teristics, and canine patriotism was weak against reptilian invasion. It 
sat and gravely ruminated, while the dogs pranced and growled till they 
fairly panted: a philosophic indifference which a few of our popular lead- 
ers might imitate with advantage. ° 

This was not an ordinary beast: it was larger than common, and had a 
more witched and wicked look, and its colours were brighter, and its jew- 
elled eyes more fiery. It seemed to have come froma foreign land, and 
to be somethiv different to, and more mysterious than, the ordinary 
brown toads ofa European garden. A row of buraing spots round its 
throat looked like living carbuncles, and the splashes of colour on its 
broad back seemed every one a glancing gem ; its flat head bore a crescent- 
like growth, many-coloured, which gave a singular and weird expression 
to the reptile face beneath ; while the restless eyes, sparkling with all the 
glory of great diamonds, had the power of loadstones in their magical 
fascination. It might have been a toad from fairy-land, an elfin-sport, a 
wicked gnome, a wizard long transformed ; it might have been a creature 
of the mysteries of India, a waiter at the door of a Peruvian temple, a 
dweller in the emerald mines, or the guardian of the central fire; it might 
have been the denizen of all mystic places, and the product of all superna- 
tural powers, rather than the common big brown toad of common weeds 
and grass. It would have made the staple of a hundred tales by Tieck, 
while Fouqué and Hoffmann would have expanded it into something more 
wonderful than Faust’s grim dog. Not the most prosaic Bursch who ever 
wore blue spectacles, and insulted the Philister, would have overlooked | 
its marvellousness ; not the most materialistic professor would have dared 
to pragmatize its mystic wonders. Even the very dogs were afraid of it, 
and barked as much from superstition as from rage. 

Down came the young master, son and heir of the house, casting about 
as usual for something whereon he might expend that superfluous energy 
which was his own misery and the torment of every one about him. He 
had more than once nearly broken his mother’s heart with grief and vexa- 
tion at his evil ways, and twice had roused the whole village into a com- 
bined conspiracy against his freedom. The head bailiff had threatened 
him with a flogging if ever he caught him in his orchard again, and the 
schoolmaster had publicly expelled him from his school as too dangerous 
and too turbulent to be suffered there. He had killed countless cats and 








; Seemed to quiver with rage, and every faintest speckle grow out in large 


The toad swelled visibly, but did not stir a step beyond what it was 
compelled to do by the laws of dynamics. 

“ Here, Muff! here, Tiny! tear him, boys! tear him!” shouted the boy, 
hounding on the lapdogs with voice and hand, for his whole soul was 
roused now by the brute’s opposition, and his worst nature was rampant 
in heart and eye. 


at their young master’s orders: they ran at the toad, and made snaps at | 


it in the air, and sniffed at it suspiciously, running back on their hind legs | seemed ; 
like puppy lions, and making great believe to pounce upon it suddenly, | expression and a strange radiance—but of how fearful acharacter! True, 
they were large and lustrous, and their lashes hun 
ebon lamps ; and their beauty.gave as much pain 
malignity that lay beneath, Like the eyes of serpents or of tempting 
fiends—like the eyes of one dreaming of murder and meditating treachery 
~-they struck awe to the heart of those who looked—like a shrouded form 
at night, whose burning hand is on your throat. They might be lar, 
and lustrous enough, bat the blight and the scorn behind, the poison in 
the jewel, revealed a soul capable of every crime beneath the sun, while 
exerting a power of fascination which the strongest could not withstand. 
And yet how beautiful she was! A beauty gained one knew not how, 
It was not in those silken bands of raven 
hair, nor in that low dark brow with the opal crescent glowing above, nor 
yet in the witched eye beneath ; it was not in the small lips, eo 
their arch, but so scornful in their lines ; nor in the thin nostril, dilated 
and quivering ; it was not in this nor in that, but in a kind of mysterious 
attraction that lured you on to love what you would voluntarily have 
hated—that dragged you to your ruin, you consenting while upbraid- 


and to destroy it without hope when they pranced forward again ; but yet 


they did not touch it, after the manner of those demoralized creatures, 
parlour dogs, who seem to borrow men’s vices while learning their ways, 
and to lose their courage while perfecting their education. 

Horace was violently excited: he kicked the toad all the way hefore 
him, and no gentle kicks either, and finally accomplished its expulsion 
wees the hall ; but it sat on the door-step obstinately, and looked grim and 
sullen. 

Forcing it—all the while reluctant to move—the boy got the beast to 
the hedge by the low wall and the heap of rubble-stones; and then the 
toad, as if feeling in its own dominions, turned round and looked at him, 
Such a look! If ever revenge were written in living lines, it was written 
then in that look of the tormented reptile. It swelled to thrice its size ; 
its angry eyes glared as if lit up by an internal fire; its bloated skin 


bright colours that looked like livid plague-spots on the skin; the crimson 
necklace round its throat glowed like flaming blood ; the crescent on its 
head expanded, heaved and palpitated—the deep purple and the seething 
scarlet flashing like prismatic rays. Horace fairly quailed. The toad 
sprang towards him, spitting and swelling like an incarnate devil deter- 
mined on his destruction. The boy thought of all the old superstitions he 
had ever heard connected with toads—elves, cobbolds, gnomes, nixies, 
rushed through his brain with a bewildering power ; and, believing he had 
roused a spirit he could not lay, he turned to run for his very life. 

But the toad was quicker than he. With one huge bound it leaped 
against him, hissing and spitting, and covering him with its foam. 

Horace shook it off, trembling from head to foot. Some of the slime 
fell on his flesh, and seemed to blister him to the bone. 

Again the toad sprang up against him; again the terrible revulsion 
sickened the boy to his heart ; hen in mingled rage and terror he caught 





up one of the largest stones on the waste heap, and flung it with all his 


marble of the floor. 


sky of night. 





and lodged one knew not where. 


Round her brow was set a crescent formed of 

stones, and a tiny band of uncut carbuncles clasped her throat. Her skin 
was dark, a clear pale brown, and her eyes were large, and black as the 
She lay in the gloom, her personshadowed by curtains, and 
tall acacias set in a forest-like profusion around her; but the wilderness 
of gems that studded robe and flesh, and the strange radiance in those 
The dogs seemed terribly afraid of coming to too close quarters, even | lustrous orbs, gave a glory to her place in that darkened room which re- 
minded one of enchantment rather than of artistic arrangement, and which 


d to belong in nothing to real life. True, her eyes bad a depth of 


Toying with her bird, teasing it till it uttered shrill cries of anger pain- 
ful in its intensity and impotence. the girl’s face grew darker in its malig- 
nant flush, yet more lovely, till it seemed transformed to something super- 
natural. A small spaniel of rare breed barked in concert with the cries 
of the maddened bird, while the girl’s voice mingled with the discord in a 
wild, weird music, uttering words in a forei 
the creatures round her into fury, and sounding more like the scream of 
some unearthly being than the voice of a young and beautiful woman. 

It was a striking scene altogether : the orientaligm of the surroundings, 
the foreign type and fashion of the girl, the sbrill noises, heavy odours, 
and crowding birds, making up a whole that had but little of prosaic 
European life in it. : 

The door opened, and a young man, with the clear blue eye, fair clus 





like: curtains before 
pleasure. from the 


tongue that seemed to lash 
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tering curls, and strong-built frame of a Saxon, entered the room. He 


“ag, Phan Ben: | po 
was deadly pale, yet manly too in his agitation, for all that a slight dash | effectually withstand. 


of something that was almost terror might be detected in him. 


“ Ah! you have come at last,”’ said the girl carelessly, not looking up, | creep over him. A dark mist swam before his eyes ; not like the mist of 
a swoon, but palpable and present like night. \ 

“Tsola! have you again crossed my path? here, and thus!” cried the lighted up with crowds of stars, pale-white and crimson-red, that darted 
youth, speaking passionately though below his breath, as one checked by through the room in thick confusion. i } 
sight, though some objects still retained a vague outline exaggerated in 


but toying with her parrot in her former elfin way. 


awe, not respect. 

Isola made no reply, excepting what was contained in a mocking laugh. 
She bit her parrot’s wing feather till the bird writhed in her hands, and | 
then, lifting up her strange eyes, all alight with their fiendish glee, she 

inted with her finger scornfully, crying, “‘ Poor fool! brave soldier! 

ong life to the valiant Saxon conquered by a slave!” | 

“ And this is your reception, Isola?—this mockery and insult to the 
man you left dying on the deserts of Arabia—to the man whom you had | 
sworn to love but three weeks before you delivered him over to an igno- 
minious death? You betrayed me while I slept—my head upon your knees 
—and then, queen of the murderers you had invited to their task, you 
— by in triumph at your success. You allured me by your false light 
to the brink of the grave ; and when you saw me in the snare, you scoffed 
at me for my folly. Where was the love you vowed me when I bought 
ay from the slave-market !—where the woman’s tenderness you proffered 

‘or your freedom ?—where the truth of a soul “ which knew no deception,” 
as you swore in the tent by the rose gardens ef Damascus, when you hung 
on my arm and bade me rest in security on your faith? Yet in a few 
hours not yet ran into weeks, you could plot so foul a sin against your 
benefactor and your master! Isola! Isola! is it a womar’s heart that 
does indeed beat within that woman’s form ; or does not rather a witched 
life animate a beauty as unearthly as your cruelty is inhuman’? You 
bade me go with you to your country, there among the groves and fields 
of Cashmere, you promised me security, love and happiness ; you offered 
me a home such as angels give usin our dreams——”’ 

“ And I took you to my home, Horace Sommerling,” screamed Isola, 
with shrill laughter. ‘ Was it my fault if its roughness displeased the 
pale-faced Sybarite ?—was I to blame if European courage sank before the 
Arab’s scimitar? Roughness which suited me hung heavy on those deli- 
cate limbs of thine, and flashing steel which would have but roused my 
blood made thine quail. Who was to blame for this? I, who measured 
thee by too high a standard, or thou, who hast paraded thyself before me 
in false colours which would not bear the sunlight of trial, Horace ?”’ 
And again she laughed till the room re-echoed with her voice. 

“ Your home, Isola!—and what was this? the tent of a robber chief in 
midst of a pathless desert—the home of a gipsy king whose dominion 
was by murder and rapine! Was this the sanctuary you painted with 
love’s warmest colours in that sunset hour of plighted troth? Shame, 
shame! And now why have you sought me out, and placed yourself in 
my way again? Why send to me holy words of penitence and reconcilia- 
tion—such as used to bring me to my mother’s knee when a child, and 
which have still the power of God’s own voiee in my heart—and meet me 
thus, when I yield for the sake of their holiness, not your power? What 
other scheme of revenge have you against me ?—what hideous plots, like 
swarming crocodiles hatching in the sun? I have given you no cause of 
jong Isola ; unless indeed love and benefaction be cause in your coun- 
try. Though ay purchased slave, I have been tender of you as of my own 
soul ; respectful, and exalting you to more than woman’s highest place. 
You have returned me insult, treachery, and the attempt to murder ; and 
now ~- have thrown yourself in my way with words of promise on 
your lip, but with falsehood in your eye, and hatred in your heart,” 

“ Have you done ?” said the girl, looking up with a contemptuous stare. 
“For, by the bones of the Prophet! you have fairly slaughtered my r 
parrot!” She passed her hand once or twice over the bird, and it fell to 
all appearance dead in her arms. “I will write it an epitaph—‘ Died of 
Horace Sommerling’s discourse!” See, not a feather moves, though I 
strike it so!’ She cast the bird up in the air, catching it again with both 
hands, and treating it roughly enough ; but the poor beast lay stiff and 
motionless, and gave no sign of life or feeling through it all. 

Horace walked rapidly through the room. A sense of oppression and 
of terror, that he could neither define nor shake off, was stealing over him. 
His eyes were growing dark and vonga | and a strong spell seemed shut- 
ting up the circle of life within him. But he fought with this feeling, and 
finally beat it down, like one setting his foot upon an enemy. 

“T have sent for you, Horace Sommerling, to prove to yourself that 
you are my slave,” said Isola, still kee ~~ A eyes fixed on the youth 
with the same peculiar stony look. “The laws of the East gave me into 
your power, but a higher law than these have bound you to my footstool 

nstead. You are my toy, Horace Sommerling—my slave, my dog, my 

horse, my beast of burden—you are my puppet, my doll, my worthless, 
painted, silly purchase. I bought you years ago, when you were a child, 
and when you committed your first deep sin. You look amazed, startled, 
terrified. Ha! ha! ha! You Franks, who are wise in your own eyes 
beyond all the nations of the earth, to us Arabian necromancers are but 
idiots and doltsof common clay! Come, sit here at my feet, and look me 
in the face. Do you know me again?—have you ever seen me before? 

Can you recognise me, Horace Sommerling, under this new form, and if I 

tell you that I come before you as the scourge of your sins—the retribu- 

tion of a~—No! I will not say the word !”’ 

The strong man, flushed with youth and vigour, shook beneath the glance 
of that dark eye like a child in the evening twilight. Faint visions cf an 
unforgiven sin floated up before him ; a dim sense of crime, so deep it 
could never be atoned for, choked and strangled him ; buthe could make 
out no line to guide him to a definite form ; it was all but the hazy mirror 
of the enchanter, blurred with indistinguishable thoughts rather than dis- 
tinct with separate pictures. And yet something in Isola’s face seemed 
to remind him of the past ; as indeed it was this vague recollection which 
had first attracted him to her in the slave market, and which, added toa 
fascination of speech and manner, that since he had begun to think was 
more than human, had induced him to buy her. Something in the arrange- 
ments of the room, too, brought back a childish dream of mystery and 
fairyland ; his terror also was childish, such as he had not felt for years— 
not since—oh ! he could not recollect the exact moment, but he knew that 
once in boyhood he had experienced just such sensations as now. Her 
eyes he had surely seen before ; and her opal crescent became almost a 
living thing ; that very look, fixed on him with such deathly power, was 
not felt for the first time to-day ; far back in the memory of the past loom- 
ed out the dim prototype of the present ; Isola, the gipsy slave, the wan- 
dering Arab pe grew to be connected with his early boyhood passed 
in the still quiet of his German home ; a mysterious chain bound up fact 
with superstition, and the moss-grown long ago with the glaring now, 
and no effort of reason or the will could break the links. 

He seated himself as she desired. He could not choose but obey her. 
Though her laughter stung him almost to madness—though her baleful 
eyes scorched up his very heart’s blood, and her mocking fingers made 
him writhe as if a seraph’s fiery sword had struck him, yet still he must 
obey her. She had said truly when she boasted that a stronger law than 
that of nations had placed him in her power. , 

“‘ And you thought I loved you!” cried Isola, contemptuously. ‘You 
thought that one of a nation which holds the keys of nature, and which 
knows the secrets of the stars, could bind herself as the slave of a dull- 
brained fool like you! You thought that knowledge could obey igno- 
rance, strength bow down to impotence, all for love of faded hair and pale 
blue eyes! Idiot ! when you paid those shining zechins into the old Jew’s 
hand, you fulfilled your own destiny—you did not overcome mine! By 
Estee y wee decree you found yourself in that slave-market ; by pre-or- 

ned decree was I there before you. I made you, by my magic power, 
will to purchase me ; and then I had you fast. “Sleeping or waking, near 
at hand or far off, you have been my slave from that moment—-ay, and for 
ears before that moment ; for, as I said, you became my serf, and I have 
n appointed the avenger, from the hour of your first deep crime. When 

7 were a boy you were cursed for sin ; behold how the curse has taken 

vot! 

_ She half rose from her couch, and bent nearer to him. She peered into 
his eyes like a mocking imp starting from the vine-leaves ; she insulted 
him with reproaches, half earnest, half sportive, but whose very confusion 
of spirit irritated the man still more ; she pointed at him with her finger 
and derided him for cowardice and effeminacy : she made his cheeks hot 

with shame, and chilled his heart stone-cold with her dead! irony ; she 

revelled in his torture, heaping torment on torment, till Horace could 

L.A, nase. started up = an ot, and raised his arm as if to 

Tr. But she put it with aca i 

aie piniete Aneta bac m eye and a curling lip, as one 

“ That action again, and your arm falls withered to your side! Raise 
but your finger against me and you stand paralyzed forever! Iam but 
a child—a pigmy—fairy-dwarf, com to you; but I have a greater 
power than Solomon’s genii ever held, over every nerve and muscle of 
your frame!” 

She rose at the word, and stood before him. Her tiny arms, her fairy 
feet, the small round shoulders heaving up the mass of coal-black hair, the 
slender fi re—all that was material, so light, so girlish, so fragile! But 
the eye of passion and command, the lip of scorn, the attitude of defiance, 
the unspoken sense of mastery—all that was spiritual evidencing her 
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wer—a power which nothing but passion mightier than her will could 








She waved her hands, and again Horace Sommerling felt the spell 


And soon this mist was 
Everything was fading from his 


its proportions and tipped with fiery colours. Wherever he looked he saw 
this broad mass of prismatic light flooding every salient point. The 
flowers were quivering like living things under it ; the birds flew madl 
about, leaving long tracks of fire in the air ; the waters over the tiny fis 
fell into sparkling drops like shattered gems, and the white marble basins 
were like painters’ pallets, glowing with the richest dyes of the rainbow. 
The girl herself stood as in a bath of this strange radiance. Falling on 
the stones she wore, till every separate jewel gleamed like metal in a fur- 
nace; blazing from her eyes which shone through the mist stealing over 
him like mighty suns that scorched and blistered all they looked on ; 
glancing on the hair which glittered in every tress till its brightness grew 
something wild and monstrous ; streaming from her slender fingers and 
enveloping her whole figure like a robe, the flames of many- coloured light 
leapt up and about her, and transformed all within their sphere as by a 
magician’s wand. Isola drew her hand softly over the parrot, and Horace 
saw the fire pass swiftly over the ruffled feathers, and tinge these, too, with 
its prismatic glory. With a shriek, answered by a long, low cry of Isola, 
the bird flew to her shoulder, where it sat flapping its wings and caress- 
ing her dusky cheek in a perfect ecs' of enjoyment. Horace felt that 
he was going mad. The spell fell on him faster and thicker. His limbs 
were powerless, his eyes were closing fast ; he knew that he was 
sinking into that witch girl’s power, delivered over hopelessly to destruc- 
tion. 

He struggled against the charm ; he resolutely willed to withstand it ; 
he raised himself by a mighty effort, as though removing a mountain of 
brass pressing him down ; he cleared his eyes, and stood up. The fiery 
light still touched everything within those walls, but less vividly now. 
Isola’s eyes took a fiercer stare, but more fixed still, and more imperious. 
She sang a low, sweet song, and waved her hands, gently before him. Bat 
the Saxon pride had wakened up ; the blood flowed freely back through 
heart and brain ; the spell grew weaker ; the mystic light faded away ; 
all things resumed their natural forms and natural functions ; the youth’s 
passion conquered the youth’s superstition, and anger took the place of 
terror. A change came over Isola’s face as she looked at him, wherein 
disappointment, rage, and wonder were curiously blended together. She 
saw that her spell would not work and she gathered up the broken meshes 
of her charm in vain: the strong, rough Saxon blood had riven them all, 
and they might not be re-knit. And then she laughed her elfin laugh, and 
sank down on the couch, mocking him for his weakness, and taunting him 
with her power. 

The reaction in Horace Sommerling was strong. From the utter pros- 
tration of all his faculties, momentary as it had been, beneath her mysteri- 
ous influence, he turned to the most defiant anger against her. From love, 
which had penetrated his whole being and held him in her shadow like a 
slave to the service of his god, he changed to a loathing disgust that spread 
itself over her like a disease. Her voice, which was once more beautiful than 
the most exquisite music to his ears, became now a harsh and hateful scream; 
her eyes, which had been the very loadstars of his soul, were like the eyes of 
most hideous reptile ; her fairy hands, which might have bound him in some 
fragile threads ey for ever, were as swords that wounded, or flames 
that scorched as they fell ; andif only the tips of those small, rare fingers 
touched him, his flesh quivered as though struck by a sudden leprosy. 
Isola had lost all her weird fascination. She was now but the gipsy girl 
who had betrayed and who had mocked him. 

But she did not read him clearly. If she had, she would have forborne 
any further irritation. His blood was thoroughly roused ; the fierce 
old passions were all busy in his soul, and his boyish nature of ungo- 
vernable temper had expelled, for the present, the boyish sentiment of 
dread. 

“Ha! ha! ha!—frightened by a girl!” shrieked Isola. “ Paling be- 
fore a bird, a few Eastern flowers, a basin full of water, and a Chinese 
fish !—these are my necromantic adjuncts; and how grandly they have 
worked! By the soul of the Prophet! Horace Sommerling, but you are 
in truth no hero! Your clumsy Saxon roughness does not hide Saxon 
bravery—your Frankish ignorance does not excuse your Frankish cow- 
ardice. Now ask yourself, could I have ever loved such a one as your- 
self? Why, I feel as if I were an empress and you a child !—-you are as 
far below me in knowledge and in power! See, you cannot do this.’ And 
again she waved her hands, ana produced, though weaker, the same tortur- 
ing and mysterious effect on Horace. 

“Witch! sorceress! be still!”’ cried the youth in agony; “you are 
maddening me! I shall not soon control myself! For the sake of your 
womanhood, be still !’’ 

The elfish face gleamed with elfish glee. 

‘‘Go on, Horace! Oh, you brave soldier, finish your task! What will 
you do to the fairy girl if you cannot control yourself? Beat her, Horace, 
or kill her? No! I will not be still! I will weave again and again my 
charm. I have you in my power, fool; you are mine—you are my slave, 
struggle against me as you may; and I will prove it to yourself, and 
make you crawl at my footstool, and beg for my mercy. I am armed 
with supernatural powers you know nothing of. I can control forces of 
whose very existence you are ignorant; Iam your superior in know- 
ledge and your master in might, and I may well deride you when I 
boast !” 

She made a mocking gesture as she spoke, glancing down on him with 
such a maddening look of derision and of command, that Horace, trans- 
ported beyond himself—beyond his manliness and better nature—-raised 
his hand and struck her. She fell, uttering a cry ; and her blood flowed 
over his feet. At the sight of that blood, all the youth’s passion subsided, 
and nothing but a cold, dead chill was left of the furious rage that had 
urged him to avenge insult by murder. Compassion, and the remembrance 
of all his former love, helped to calm him. As she lay there, stricken down 
by his hand, her beauty seemed to come out in tenfold force ; and now 
that the scoffing eye was closed, and the malignant smile had gone, the 
grace of outline and the perfection of feature were wonderfully evident, 
even to one who had studied every line and curve with passionate devo- 
tion. 

Remorseful, loving, grieving, Horace lifted the girl from the ground, 
bathing her temples with water from the fountains, chafing her hands, 
showering kisses on her eyelids—kisses mingled with bitter tears.— 
In all this, how much of strange likeness to a forgotten deed in the past! 

“Tsola! dear, beloved Isola! speak to me one little word!—tell me 
that you still live, and forgive me for my sin! Isola! my life, my loved 
idol, open those glorious eyes on me again, and recall me from the 
= which I stand! Dead! dead !—oh, it cannot be that she is 

e 

He bent his head beneath the tempest of love and sorrow that shook him 
to the heart, and buried his face in the silken mass of raven hair staunch- 
ing with kisses the broad deep wound in her forehead from which the blood 
was still pouring freely. 

A small hand pressed his throat ; a small lip touched his cheek ; a soft 
voice murmured an incoherent sound ; then, with a curse that froze the 
man’s blood in his veins, the girl’s tiny fingers seemed to stiffen into an 
iron grasp, the rose-like lip gnashed a hideous sound, and with a 
cry — wounded tiger the teeth of that young Arab girl closed on 
his cheek. 

“Bear my mark to the grave!’’ she cried—“ to the grave, where I will 
hunt you! Itis my curse, coward murderer, printed on you; and its 
poison, which will not heal, shall remind you for ever of Isola and your 
doom! 

She struck him as she passed; then bounded like a lightning-flash 
from the room. Her opal crescent lay shivered into a thousand atoms, 
and the band of carbuncles round her throat strewed the floor like scatter- 
ed seeds. 

Horace stood for a moment, paralyzed by the strangeness of what 
had happened. Then all the past flashed on him; and the hour when 
he had committed his first wanton murder from passion was linked with 
this which had witnessed the same spirit, though the result had been dif- 


ferent. 

Suddenly the girl’s voice sounded again. It seemed now to come from 
the garden outside the window, and to die away as if she were retreating 
as she spoke. 

“ Away, fool !—away! I am weary now, and care nothing for the chase ! 
Away to the darkest nook of earth, where, when the appointed hour has 
come, I will seek and find you! Hide yourself in the thickest black that 
night and sin can weave for you, Isola’s eyes will pierce through the dark- 
ness, and Isola’s hand will strike through the defence! Away, for your 
brief respite! I will hunt my game at my own time!” 

The monk looked up as a shadow passed between him and the sun, 
clouding the book he was reading with the outlines of a human figure—a 
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had built their convent, and where they seemed to share with the eagles 

and the lizards only the footholds of their burning rock. 

“Good day, father. Have you no welcome for the wanderer?” said a 
plaintive voice ; and a young boy knelt, bareheaded, at his feet. 

“ God’s blessing on thee, my son! What dost thou here, child, on the 
wild rocks of the Carmelite convent’? And how hast thou found thy way, 
young and lonely as thou art?” 

“T came hither, father, drawn by a hidden spirit,’ said the boy. “I 
have been singled out for much sorrow, and I came here to expiate my 
sins and to forget my grief in holiness!” 

The monk passed his hand over the boy’s bright hair. 

“Sins!” he said, mournfully, “ bave these been committed already by 
thee, too? Ah! my son, kneel down and thank God that thy childish 
evil has not ripened into manly iniquity—that thou hast built zo bridge 
of crime between thy past and the distant future! A few slight penances 
will soon remit thy transgressions—a life-long misery may not expiate 
thine eller’s!”’ 

The boy looked up, and a broad flash of impish mischief shone from his 
eyes as he watched the monk’s downcast face. He nestled nearer to 
him, and stole his hand caressingly within the consecrated palm, and 
leant against him as a son might rest on his father—saying, in a 
sweet, low, childish voice which had all the tenderness of a woman in its 
tones— 

* But thou art not one of those guilty ones, holy father? Thou hast such 
steadfast blue eyes, so frank and loving--they do not seem to know what 
sin or trouble mean!” 

Something shook the monk, and brought a crimson flush into his cheek 
and a glance into his eye that had long been driven thence. His hand 
burnt beneath the child’s touch ; yet not all with pleasure ; and his heart 
beat fast, and his temples throbbed, till he himself was startled at the long 
unused emotion wakened up. 

“ My child, judge no man—least of all judge hastily,” he exclaim- 
ed. ‘Tam young yet in years, but, alas! alas! old in suffering and in 
guilt.” 

*« And yet I cannot believe it, father,” returned the boy still more ca- 
ressingly. ‘ And thou art young, too? Ah! let me look into thy face, 
then, if thou art still in the flower of thy days. In my boyish ignorance I 
fancied that every monk and priest must be venerable and old ; it will 
give me fresh hope if I may look on a brother !”’ 

He sprang up, and with a quick gesture flung back the monk’s cowl. 
A bright red scar burnt on the man’s cheek, and the boy’s eyes scanned 
the seam curiously, though furtively. But had the monk seen that malig- 
nant glance it would have revealed a secret he little dreamt of now, and 
might, perhaps, have spared some sorrow. 

“Ah! you are young enough to be my brother, then!’ he cried, kiss- 
ing his hand as if in ecstacy ; ‘ and I may love you, and hang on you, 
ahd trust you more than if you were a pale old man so long since dead to 
the world of humanity that he had no more sympathy with it! You will 
let me love you, will you not?” and his voice and accent melted into the 
most winning tenderness, as he crept closer into his arms. 

The monk quivered beneath some mighty emotion—yet why he could 
not himself explain. He gazed on that upturned face, and searched nar- 
rowly every feature ; but the boy shook down a clustering mass of sunny 
hair, and sheltered himself in the shadow. 

“ You will accept me in the convent, father? You will put me to hard 
work--yoke my limbs to heavy burdens—lay on my head stern penances ; 
but you will pray for me, father, and with me, too, and help me to win 
Heaven by my repentance’? I will be obedient, loving, childlike--only 
let me be at peace, and under the holy roof that shelters you !” 

“Come with me, child, I will care for you,” said the monk, hurriedly. 
“Come !--I wish to carry you to the superior.” 

They went up the steep together—the boy toiling wearily behind. The 
monk turned round, and saw his faintness and his trouble. 

“ Here, child, these arms are stronger than those tiny feet. Come, I will 
be your bearer and your shepherd !” 

He took the boy in his arms and bore him up the rock. A dark glance, 
a crimson glow, a smothered laugh of triumph; and then the childish 
hand wandered slowly round the monk’s throat, seeming to caress it gent- 
ly. But passing over the scar on the cheek, it lingered there; the taper 
fingers touching it daintily. 

The man started. A sharp pain shot through his whole frame and a 
sense of burning penetrated the scarred cheek. Something, too, came into 
his heart, that made him faint and stagger beneath his burden, slender as 
it was, and oppressed him with a strange sickness. But he carried the 
boy through the portal of the convent, and delivered him safely to the 
care of the superior. 

The Carmelite monks, on these bare Judzan rocks, had hitherto been 

noted for the peace and serenity of their lives. Composed of men who 
had all proved the hollowness of earthly pleasures, and fled from the world 
as from a net of sin and wretchedness, there was nothing of that vague 
wonder and regret which sometimes sadden the convent cells of those who 
have taken the vows while igrorant of what they renounced. But he who 
seemed to have brought most suffering, and to have gained most peace, 
was the Brother Martin—Horace Sommerling. It had been only by hard 
spiritual labour though. Penance, fasting, unwearied prayer, daily ex- 
ercise in all that the natural man most loathed, hourly subjugation of all 
the passions most dear to him—by such means as these had Horace Som- 
merling learned to control his violent temper. Gaining internal calm 
though coupled with external saduess—-made a better but a melancholy 
man by the discipline of the holy Church. 
But a different order of things reigned now in the Carmelite convent. 
Jealousies and bickerings took the place of the brotherly love which had 
formerly existed there ; misunderstandings, tale-bearings, uncharity pre- 
vailed from the abbot’s cell to the pallet of the meanest lay-brother ; and 
the home of every Christian virtue became the nest of every heathenish 
passion. The only one who kept fair with all parties was the latest comer, 
young Luigi the Sicilian, the fair-haired boy whom Brother Martin had 
brought. Yet somehow he was mixed up with all that took place, though 
always appearing to advantage as would-be peace-maker and universal 
friend, for all that he was sometimes heard to laugh in his cell at night, 
after some terrible outburst among the holy brethren. But young Luigi, 
the fair, pale Sicilian boy, with his strange black eyes and caressing ways, 
might have broken every rule of that convent home without finding an 
accuser in the most rigid of the members. Every one loved him to idola- 
try, and they fought amongst themselves for his society with more bitter- 
ness than many men would fight for a beloved mistress. If he smiled 
more on Brother Joseph than on Father Francis, Father Francis was as 
one distraught ; if Brother Ignatius could boast a childish caress, Brother 
Martin ate out his heart for jealousy. He, indeed, from the chastened and 
controlled holiness of his conventual life had lapsed back into all the fu- 
rious passions and untamed nature of the torment of Grundorf. What 
fiend possessed him he could not divine; but that he was given over bo- 
dily to be the prey and sport of devils he never doubted. The absence 
of young Luigi made him almost mad—his presence filled him with terror 
and agony together ; the touch of his gentle hand burnt like fire into his 
veins—but to see that hand touch another but himself was worse than poi- 
son, more bitter than death. Brother Martin was miserable ; his last hope 
of happiness, in the pious calm of the Carmelite convent had gone ; and 
he was once more the wrecked and wretched child of sin—the plaything of 
every violent passion—without the power to recover his lost virtue. Was 
that wild boy the cause of this? Had those burning eyes anything to do 
with the fever in his blood ?—that mocking laugh any connexion with the 
sense of shame he was undergoing? Had those small caresses power to 
corrode the oy gold of Christian virtue, and was such might given toa 
mortal that he could turn away the holy spirit of Heaven? Brother Mar- 
tin asked himself these questions one evening, as he sat on the rock, in 
the very spot where he was found by Luigi. The sun was sinking fast ; 
and as the monk watched the lengthening shadows, he murmured audibly 
a prayer to be released from earth as soon as that great globe of life. 

“ Weary of existence, my brother?” said Luigi, stealing up to him. “ And 
why °” 

A smile crossed his features as he spoke, twining in his boyish way 
about his knees. The monk covered histace. Furious in Luigi’s absence, 
he was miserable when in his company; for then he felt degraded, he 
knew not why, and lost from the high place he had once gained. 

« Yes, I am weary of existence, child, and long for death,”’ replied Ho- 
race, sadly. 

“But why, my brother?’’ persisted the boy. 

“From sin, Luigi--and from sorrow. There is no peace for me on 
earth. Ihave been too deeply guilty, and too hardly punished ever to 
know ca!m again. My passions have been my curse ; and I am now ful- 
filling my destiny, and again delivered over to the fury of my nature. I 
have fought against it in vain—the spell is wrought, and the deep well 
boils up at the word. I have lost Heaven as well as earth—I am shut out 
from God, as from life—and love.” 

A glance of triumph lighted up the boy’s face. : 

“ Ah! is it then true that even with you, pious monk, passions are at 
work, and rage, revenge, and the desire for power are driving out the sa- 
cred angels of peace and humility?” 











sight rarely seen in those desolate wilds of Judea, where the Carmelites 


“True! true !—too true!” groaned the man. 
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boy started up; then suddenly checking himself, and smothering | the number of our enemies will become less.” The king was not so short- 
the at neh, oul gain over the glaring flash of his dilated eyes, he | sighted in his policy but that he could see the weakness of the arguments 


re seated himself caressingly by the monk’s side—saying, while he placed 
his arms round his neck— 

“Tell me, dearest brother, what is your history. You have often made 
allusions to it, but never told it me straight out. Now, give me the last | 
half hour of the sunlight, and when that is gone”—pointing to the sun— 
“you may end your tale, too.” : . 

“ When I was a boy, Luigi, of about your age, I committed my first | 
real sin. A harmless beast had found its way into our hall, and resisting 
my attempts to dislodge it, roused up my passion and fiery temper 
Urged by the demon who took possession of me at my birth, and who has | 
never left me to this moment, I killed the poor brute ; and it cursed me as 
it died. Do not think me mad, child—do not believe that I have weakened 
my brain by humbling my body ; it was so. That dying reptile cursed me 
solemnly in its death ; and that curse has taken root and borne a fruit of | 
eternal ruin tome. Well, years passed on, and I had forgotten all about 
the poor toad of Griindorf. I travelled, according to the custom of my 
country ; and at Constantinople bought a slave girl, whose strange beau- 
ty first attracted and finally enamoured me. She betrayed me into the 
hands of robbers, and left me for dead on the sands. I was rescued how- 
ever, and restored by the cares of an old Arab woman of Damascus ; and | 
then I returned to Europe. Isola sought me out, and sent for me. I went. | 
She met me with jeers and sarcasms, and roused up the sleeping devil in | 
me. She brought back the old superstitious dread of my boyhood, while | 
rousing all the passions of my manhood. Something seemed to connect 
her with my forgotten sin—a sin with which she taunted me while boast- 
ing her superior power. I was maddened by rage and dread together, and 
I struck her, as I had struck the toad years before, and with the same min- 
gled feeling of hatred and awe. Yet, from the moment that her blood 
bathed my foot, happiness forsook me. I have been twice a murderer— 
twice given over to the fiend of ungovernable rage--twice damned to the 
lowest pit of hell!” ‘ 

“That blow has to be avenged yet!” said the boy’s low voice. “ An| 
Arab never forgets an insult—least of all she whom you call Isola, but her 
tribe, the Avenger. Horace Sommerling, the time has come—the day and | 
the hour. See—the sun is sinking now ; with its last ray your life lies | 
forfeit to the passion you could not check in boyhood nor overcome in 
manhood—to the passion which has wrecked yourself, and sold my blood 
to revenge my insult!” 

She threw aside her disguise, and rapidly passed her hand over her face 
The sunny hair was gone, and in its place thick raven tresses swept down | 
below her waist ; the false pallor was wiped away, and the dark face ofa 
Eastern was turned upon him. Luigi the Sicilian had melted into thiu 
air, and Isola the Arabian stood where he had faded. 

Horace covered his face in his robe, muttering—“ Sin! sin!” 

She forced him to look up. She wove her spell around him, and bent 
his will beneath her own. He could not choose but look into her eyes. 
She demanded it, and he was fain to obey. 

“ Listen now,” she said, “to my tale, Horace. When you took me from 
the slave market, I was bound by an oath to deliver up my purchaser into 
the hands of my tribe. That oath I kept. It was my religion to do so. 
But when you were left as one dead on the sand, I secretly procured you 
assistance, and had you conveyed to Damascus, where the old Arab tend- 
ed you so well. That Arab was my nurse, sent thither by me—by Isola. 
I then escaped from my tribe and hastened to Damascus, to throw myself at 
your feet, and to devote myself to your life. For though, by a power 
which we Arabs possess, I knew all your past life, and had seen in a vision 
the day when you committed that murder in the German village—though 
I knew you fiery and irritable—I loved youin my way, mixed up as it was 
with the love of mastery and power. You had gone, I tracked you 
through the cities of Europe, and at last I found you. I was guided by 
my Power, which showed me always where you were, and what you were 
about. When you came to see me in that Viennese room, I did not fling 
myself into your arms as my heart prompted, but received you with jest 
and banter—in part to conceal my real feeling, in part to probe yours. 
Your blood was hot—mine was hotter. You resisted, and your resistance 
roused my love of dominion. [ tried to subdue you, and used my charm. 
Your passion was too strong, and the spell failed. I wasangry ; you also. 
You lost your self-command—and the blow lies here yet ! With that blow 
died out my love, and revenge sprang up instead. And I swore then to 
revenge the deed by blood ; and I will fulfil my vow to night? The sun 
is sinking. Horace your hour has come. Hark to its knell?” 

A shrill whistle sounded among the rocks ; and Isola, answering, ‘I 
come!’ with the speed of light drew forth a dagger and buried it in the 
monk’s heart. As she struck the blow, and the body fell heavily on the 
ground, a light step was heard, and an Arab sprang up the steep path. 

“Well done, Avenger !’’ he cried. “Queen of thy tribe !—empress of 
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the desert! With the blood of the Frank we anoint thee Lady of the East, 
and bind thy brows thus with the magic circlet of dominion!” 

He bound round her head the opal diadem, and on her throat the red 
band of carbuncles. And thus they both stood in the deepening 
shadows—the Arab chief and his bride--looking on the slaughtered monk. 
The eagles screamed, and the toads and lizards came out from their holes 
and gathered round the body. And then Isola and her robber lord slowly 
passed down the rocks, and disappeared in the depths of the wilderness. 


oe. 


THE MOORS IN SPAIN. 
( Concluded. ) 


Three gentlemen of Granada, of illustrious Moorish descent, handed in 
a petition, in which they complained of the oppression and tyranny to 
which the Moriscos were exposed both from secular and ecclesiastical autho- 
ties. These complaints were the cause that a commission was appointed 
to examine into the position of the new Christians, and more especially 
their religious condition, in the kingdom of Granada. The commission, 
consisting exclusively of priests and monks, after traversing the whole 
kingdom, reported that they found among the Moriscos good morals, great 
honesty in their dealings, admirable beneficence, and extraordinary in- 
dustry. All this, however, was mere deception, for they wanted the true 
faith ; and though they had been baptised twenty-seven years, “ it would 
be impossible to find twenty-seven, or even seven, sincere Christians 
among them.” 

Charles V., during the later years of his life was so much occupied by 
German and Italian affairs, and through his wars with France, that he 
could devote but little time and attention to his Spanish territories. Thus 
it came about that the persecuting policy which Isabella had handed down 
to her grandson left the Moriscos somewhat at peace during the second half 
of the emperor’s reign. Charles V. had, through his greater cares, so far 
forgotten the Moriscos that he did not appear to remember their neglect- 
ed conversion in the solitude of the monastry San Yuste, while exposed 
to the most violent stings of conscience because he had the sinful weak- 
ness of keeping his word towards the promoter of the great German 
heresy at Worms—a weakness which he did all in his power to expiate by 
causing Don Augustin Cazalla; with his brothers and many other confes- 
sors of Lutheranism, to be burned at Valladolid in the year 1557. 

Charles Successor, at the commencement of his reign, revealed more 
moderation with regard to the Moriscos, and by it seemed to promise an 
entire change from the policy which the emperor had exercised towards 
the new Christians, Immediately on mounting the throne, Philip I. 
directed the inquisitors to proceed with the greatest kindness and indul- 
gence toward the Moriscos; and as these orders were doubtlessly repeat- 
edly transgressed, during the same year he obtained a papal bull, which 
limited the jurisdiction of the Inquisition in an extraordinary manner, as 
fl —e Se — to cena them by his absolution from all 
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. ; ecessary to disarm the Moorish po- 
pulation of the Littoral, and from this date *Philip’s antipathy pind 2: 
the Moriscos originated. One of the measures he passed against them 


was to forbid them having any negro slaves in their possession ; not 
through feelings of humanity—for the Spanish legislature fea government 
raised no objection to slavery or the trade in human beings—but through 
regard for the salvation of the negroes, who might be converted to Islam- 
ism by the Moriscos. Soon after, another regulation appeared which 
specially insulted the Moriscos of Granada. From the commencement, the 
right of carrying arms had been in Granada the object of very earnest 
desire and of repeated annoyances. This right was hardly purchased for 
a heavy sum before it was recalled by some pretext or another, in order to 
obtain more money from the Moriscos. In May, 1563, Philip "IL issued a 
decree by which the Captain-General of Granada was empowered to sub- 
ject the right of the Moriscos to carry arms to a general inquiry, a step 
a produced great bitterness and heartburning among the Arab po- 
pulation. 

Philip II. was undecided how to act. A celebrated professor of theo- 
logy at Alcala wrote to him, ‘‘ Mientras mas Moros mas ganancia,” and 
“ De los enemigos los menos,” two Spanish proverbs from which he in- 
ferred “ that the more Moors we kill the greater the advantage to us, for 


of this mcr a 4 fanaticism ; and although he eventually yielded to 

the priests, it only occurred, as he himself after- 
wards said in a repentant tone, merely because the interests of his soul 
was imperilled. 

On the 17th November, 1566, the king signed the decree which renew- 
ed and augmented the prohibitions of 1526. The Moors were forbidden to 
keep negro slaves, the use of the Arabic tongue in writing and speaking, 
of Arabic names, Moorish dress, even of the veil, and of all Moorish cus- 
toms and sports ; even the use of baths was prohibited, as if uncleanliness 
was a material sign of good Cathoiicism, forbidden not merely in the pub- 
lic bath-houses, but also in their own homes, by a heavy fine and fifty days 
imprisonment in chains, which, on a second relapse, increased to five year’s 
service at the galleys. The Moors were allowed three years to learn the 
Spanish language. 

Of much greater significance, however, than these measures was a de- 
cree proclaimed by the Grand Inquisitor Deza, that the names of all the 
Moorish children, between the ages of five and fifteen, should be inscribed 
ina book. The reason of this arrangement was, that the children should 
be sent to school and learn Spanish ; but among the Moriscos the report 
spread that the intention was to deprive them of their children and have 
them educated in Castille. The fear of such tyranny, which in truth 
seemed sufficiently oy mee after all the oppression they had already been 
exposed to, drove the Moriscos to defend themselves to the uttermost, and 
a terrible rebellion broke out, which endured with few intermissions until 
their final expulsion from Spain. 

Our space will not permit us to follow the author through all the vari- 
ous ramifications of this civil war, in which Philip II. was forced to em- 
ploy all his best generals, and even the celebrated Don John of Austria, 
his natural brother. 

The condition of European politics was sufficiently known to the Moriscos 
to induce them to seek assistance in France, as well asin Turkey or Africa. 
In the course of the year 1602 they placed themselves in communication 
witha French emissary of the name of St. Estéve, who had been sent by 
the Duke de la Force, Viceroy of Navarre, to inquire into the purpose of the 
Spanish naval preparations. St. Estéve, brought Henri IV. the news that 
it only required a sign from the French court to induce the Moriscos to 
revolt, and they promised to collect 200,000 fighting men—a number which 
would not appear exaggerated, ifall the Moorish pupulation of the Spanish 
provinces was comprehended. Henri IV.sent St. Estéve back to Spa‘n, in 
company with an officer of the name of Panissaut, to examine more 
closely into the matter. A deputation from the Moriscos returned with 
him to Paris. The king received them personally, expressed his sympathy 
for them, and finally concluded that, as he was at peace with Spain at 
present, he could not avail himself of their offers, but that in case of an 
renewal of hostilities, he would put an endtotheir slavery. The deputies 
of the Moriscos returned home sorrowfully, and then turned their atten- 
tion to an English agent, Oliver Brachan, who immediately went to Lon- 
don to impart his news to the government. The moment was, however, 
as unfavourable in England as it had been in France. Elizabeth was 
dead ; her successor appeared no friend of great designs and daring policy, 
and Cecil paid no attention, for the time, to Brachan’s communications. 
Afterwards, England proposed to the Moriscos to give the Spanish armies 
in the Netherlands employment in furtherance of their designs, but this 
offer was declined as insufficient, a rejection for which James I. soon took 
a revenge, perfectly agreeing with his character. 

In the following year the negotiations were again commenced on the 
part of France. The Duke de la Force sent for an Arab chief of the 
name of Alamin, to Pau, and the result of their meeting was satisfactory. 
Henri IV. then commissioned the celebrated fugitive, Antonio Perez, with 
the management of the terms of the treaty ; and after Alamin had had a 
second interview with the Duke de la Force, St. Estéve was commissioned 
tomake the Moriscos a promise of French assistance. 

All arrangements were made for the rebellion, when treachery came to 
the assistance of the threatened Spaniards. They received the first infor- 
mation of the conspiracy from a Morisco, who had been cured of a disease 
by some Christian miracle, and was straightway converted. Soon after, 
Oliver Brachan informed the Spanish government, by authority of James L., 
of all he had learned of this matter, either as witness or accomplice. On 
the 23d of April, St, Estéve and several chiefs of the conspiracy were ar- 
rested and executed. 

Under the influence of these occurrences, the Archbishop of Valencia 
made a new onslaught on the Moriscos, whose annihilation he regarded as 
the most important task of his life. On this occasion he found a powerful 
supporter in the Grand Inquisitor Sandoval, who, in his zeal for the wel- 
fare of the Church, and his Christian love of his neighbour, went so far 
that he offered the government the alternative, either to expel the Moors, 
or to root them out with the edge of the sword, without delay and to the 
last man. 

Philip ILL, however, felt some scruples of conscience, and the grand in- 
quisitor took a journey to Rome, in order to obtain a bull by which to re- 
move them. Paul V. rejected Sandoval’s propositions with some harsh- 
ness, and recommended the Archbishop of Valencia to apply redoubled 
zeal in converting the Moriscos. 

The Moors, however, had heard of the attempts to compass their destruc- 
tion, and traces of sedition and rebellion were again visible among them. 
The fanatic priestly party thence obtained fresh weapons against the Mo- 
riscos. The Inquisition succeeded, by the aid of its instruments of torture, 
in discovering a Mohammedan pope. 

The Roman court was at length overpowered by the fiery eloquence of 
the Dominican Bleda. In Madrid the priests had now an easy task, for 
the Duke of Lerma was cousin to the grand inquisitor, and the king had 
long had no other will but that of his minister. The decree was signed on 
the 4th of August, 1609, which banished the Valencian Moriscos from 
Spain. 

Pihis decree caused great excitement both among the Moriscos and the 
Spaniards. The Valencian nobility met to discuss the measures by which 
to oppose it. The clergy, a great part of whom lived at the expense of 
the Moriscos, were equally dissatisfied. Even the archbishop, who had 
now gained the end for which he had passionately striven for so many 
years, was terrified by its approach. His fanaticism could not maintain 
the ground against his selfishness; where he had formerly urged he now 
withdrew ; objected, or at least requested delay. But it was too late, and 
the archbishop uttered his bitter repentance to his brother in fanaticism in 
these eloquent words : “ We shall now eat dry bread to our pottage, and 
wear patched shoes.” 

All representations were fruitless ; the government adhered to its de- 
termination, and set armies and fleets in motion to ensure its execution 
without hindrance. 

On the 22nd of September the edict was proclaimed in Valencia which 
sentenced the Moriscos to death, as heretics, renegades, traitors. insulters 
of divine and human majesty, but royai mercy converted their punishment 
into banishment. Of their own property they received as a present as 
much as they could carry, and besides, so much provision as they required 
for the journey; all the rest was forfeited to the owner of the soil, and 
they were prohibited by threat of death from destroying or concealing 
anything. Three days were allowed them to prepare for their emigration, 
after the expiration of which time every Morisco who remained in the 
country was declared outlawed. 

The Moriscos were not unprepared for this edict, and yet it fell upon 
them like a thunderbolt. They offered the viceroy immense sums of 
money, to avert the fate that impended over them, but in vain. Nothing 
was left them then but to obey ; and that which was previously regarded 
as a terrible necessity, was now looked upon asa blessed moment. No 
one wished to remain. Even the dying summoned up sufficient strength 
to seek, at least, a grave without the land of their bondage. With merry 
music the Moriscos quitted their homes, with tears of joy they kissed the 
sand of that sea which was to bear them among strangers—for on the 
other coast was liberty. For the first time during 100 years the children 
of Mohammed were enabled to throw away the mask of Christianity, and 
thank Allah for the day of their liberation from compulsory hypocrisy. 
The Alfakis performed their duties publicly, and the Catholic Church suf- 
fered the humiliation of hearing the confession of Islamism from the lips 
of a whole nation, on which all the cruelty and all the refinement of Chris- 
tian conscience-tyranny had been exhausted during three generations. 
The teaching of the Koran never celebrated a more brilliant triumph over 
the dogmas of Catholicism. 

The government had collected a great number of vessels to carry the 
Moriscos to Africa, under the escort of royal commissioners ; but the im- 
patience of the exiles was so great, that many hired vessels on their own 
account to get away more speedily. Several of the Valencian nobles— 
for instance, the Dukes of Gandia and Maqueda—honoured themselves by 
accompanying their banished vassals across to the African coast, to pro- 
tect them from ill-treatment on the passage, and secure them a good re- 
ception, as far as was possible. Many of the seigneurs, besides, had too 
much shame to accept the property the Moriscos left behind them, and 
which the royal decree gave them, but even assisted the emigrants in dis- 





posing of their cattle, corn, and even their fields and houses. 





in January, 1610, which in several points was even harsher than the Va- 
lencian. It prohibited the Moriscos from taking gold, silver, or bills of 
exchange with them, and ordered that all children under the age of seven, 
and all the slaves, should be left behind. The Moriscos of these two pro- 
vinces, to whom the French envoy gave letters of exchange to the amount 
of several millions in the face of the royal decree, took shipping, and the 
| went to Fez. 

The Moors of Arragon applied to their former ally and fellow-conspira- 
tor, Henri IV -, With a prayer for protection and permission to settle in the 
desolate plains of Gascony. Kings, however, have a notoriously bad me- 
mory for former connexions of this nature, and Henri IV. replied to the 
Moriscos by offering them impossible conditions. He required from each 
of the immigrants a bond, by which he bound himself, under punishment 
of death, to live for the future in the Catholic faith. As the Moriscos re- 
fused to make such engagements, the governors of the French frontier pro- 
vinees were strictly ordered not to allow them to pass, or even march 
through the country. 

In spite of this prohibition on the part of the French government, a 
royal edict was proclaimed at Zaragossa on the 29th of May, which order- 
ed the Arragonese Moors to start within three days, and leave Spain by 
the road through Navarre. All their entreaties were fruitless, and 
the population of 130 Arragonese towns and villages, above 60,000, 
started for the Pyrenees, Fifty royal commissioners accompanied the 
train, with the pretence of protecting the exiles, but in reality as 
band of shameless plunderers. Not merely did the commissioners re- 
ceive 200 growns per day as diet money from the Moriscos—not merely 
did they sell the most necessary provisions at an exorbitant price-—but 
they even compelled the exiles to pay a heavy price for the water of the 
—— they drank, and fur the shade of the trees beneath which they 
rested. 

When the Moriscos arrived at the frontier, they found it occupied by a 
strong body of troops, who had the severest order not to suffer any of 
them to enter the French territory. But the Moriscos, exhausted, plun- 
dered, and desperate, were determined to let themselves be cut to pieces 
sooner than turn back, and after a series of terrible scenes, the Duke de la 
Force, governor of Bearn and Navarre, was obliged to give way. He per- 
mitted the Moriscos to pass—but not for nothing, but in consideration of a 
capitation tax of ten reals, which he put in his own pocket. Many of the 
exiles had not the money, and the duke’s demand could only be satisfied 
by the few rich paying for the poor. The expenses of the p: 
through France could only be paid by the Moriscos putting all the 
funds together. 

The Moriscos of Arragon were speedily followed by those of Castille and 
Estremadura on the same road. They were sent in divisions of 1000 to the 
ports of the Mediterranean sea. The treatment they experienced on this 
long journey differed slightly from that which they had suffered on the 
other side of the Pyrenees. Aan of them were killed by the French ; the 
parliament of Toulouse forbade them to enter their territories; in Mar- 
seilles they were brutally treated, and D’Aujur, provost-general of Lan- 
guedoc, who arranged for their passage, was paid so well for his trouble, 
that at last the French government was forced to get rid of several thou- 
sand at the public expense. 

The Catalonese Moriscos, more fortunate than their neighboursin Arra- 
gon, were allowed to take the nearest road to Africa, and more than 40,000 
of them sailed during the summer of 1610 from the harbours of the princi- 

ality. 

r The number of Moriscos who left Spain during the years 1609-1613, is 
calculated by some authors at 1,000,000 or 1,200,000. The list of emi- 
grants from the various provinces furnish the result :—from Valencia, 
156,000 ; Castille, 100,000 ; Andalusia, 80,000 ; Arragon, 64,000 ; Catalo- 
nia, 44,000; Murcia, 9000—in all, 453,000 ; a number which, however, is 
far beneath the truth, as these lists must necessarily have been very im- 
perfeet. The majority of the exiles went to Africa. Those who landed in 
Algiers, Oran, Scherschel, Tunis, Salle, and other towns, found a tolerably 
favourable reception, which they were forced to pay for dearly now and 
then. Thousands of others, however, who fell into the hands of the Bedu- 
ins, were plundered, and killed without mercy. A considerable number 
never reached African ground, but were killed on the voyage by the sail- 
ors for the sake of plunder. But even those Moriscos who had found a 
new home in the towns of Barbary were soon exposed to fresh persecution. 
They were repugnant to their innate fellow-believers through the Euro- 
pean tinge of their manners ; their industrial superiority excited the envy 
and displeasure of the Moors and Jews; their increasing prosperity 
aroused the covetousness of the Africans. In 1612 the Moriscos were 
again expelled from Scherschel and Algiers, and delivered up to the fury 
of the Beduins. Similar persecutions awaited those who had taken refuge 
in Fez. Ofall the cities on the African coast, Tunis was the only one 
where the Moriscos found a kind and enduring reception, which they had 
to thank the circumstance for that a great portion of the population of Tu- 
nis had come from Granada, and had retained lively reminiscences of the 
Andalusian home of their forefathers. 

A considerable number of Moriscos, especially from Catalonia, went to 
Turkey, where they settled in Constantinople and Salonichi, and gained 
rights of citizenship among their new countrymen by their burning 
hatred of Christianity. This hatred and the thirst for vengeance made 
corsairs and even admirals out of former shoemakers and charcoal-burn- 
ors, who sought a requital for the terrible sufferings they and their nation 
had endured in Spain by frightfully ravaging the Italian and Spanish sea- 
board. 

Among the Moriscos there were, however, a few sincere Christians, de- 
scendants of families which had lived for centuries isolated among the 
Spaniards, or persons who kad been brought up trom youth in Spanish 
houses. These doubly unfortunate beings found their lot ig 
and many returned to Spain through some irresistible impulse. Their ad- 
herence to the Christian faith and their fatherland was rewarded by their 
being sent to the galleys whenever they were caught. Other Christian 
Moriscos took refuge beneath the protection of the Father of the Faithful, 
but a papal decree of 1611 banished them mercilessly from Rome, and 
drove them anew to Africa or Turkey. 

The effect which the expulsion of the Moriscos had upon the internal 
condition of Spain showed itself most immediately and clearly in Valen- 
cia. In the year after their banishment a famine broke out in that pro- 
vince, which was hardly checked by importing immense supplies of grain 
from Sardinia, Many of the Valencian nobles lost the greater part of 
their revenue, and eighteen of the formerly richest families were so im- 
poverished that they required pensions to support life. The Archbishop 
of Valencia died through grief at the measures which he had mainly car- 
ried; but the Duke of Lerma rewarded himself for their execution by 
taking the sum of 500,000 ducats from the proceeds of the sale of the exiles’ 

roperty. 
: enn this time Spanish history and the journals of the Inquisition are 
silent about the Moriscos. A few remnants remained in the most remote 
valleys of the Alpuxarras, and their descendants have kept themselves 
pure till the present day. They have forgotten the language of their an- 
cestors, they know Mohammed scarcely by name, they have been good 
Catholics for ages; one proselyte among a thousand infidels—such is the 

















final result of a war which, after the political power of Islamism was 
broken in Spain, the Spanish Church carried on with fire and sword, with 
raging fanaticism and cold-blooded tyranny, through four generations, 
against the believers in Islamism. 

————__——_—— 


FELO DE SE. 
( Concluded.) 


“May it please you, Mons le Commissaire,” commenced the Gendarme, 
touching his hat in a military manner, “I was this day called on to be 
present at the bursting open of a door in the Hotel of Madame Grosecu, 
where it was supposed some accident had occurred to a lodger. When I 
arrived, the door was already forced, and on entering I found the party 
had quitted the chamber. ut for the sake of justice, 1 thought it right 
to make a rigid examination of the spot. First, Sir, there was a track of 
blood from the side of the bed to the window, as described by the last wit- 
ness.” (Moulles again inwardly cursed the cat.) ‘“ Then, Sir, there was 
an open razor laying on the table, apparently wiped clean with great care ; 
and beside it several grey hairs, which were doubtless torn from the vic- 
tim’s head.” (Here a general murmur of horror went round, while Vic- 
tor remembered with agony the operation of the tweezers.) “ This I con- 
ceive to be the case; because r am sure they must have had a violent 
struggle, the looking glass being dashed down on the ground. I then put 
this napkin and this pillow case into my pocket, drenched as you see with 
blood, and rushed out of the window to join the other persons, whom I 
now perceived, were in full pursuit of the assassin. Ere I could overtake 
them they had seized him, and most likely would have taken summary 
vengeance on him, had I not desired them, in the name of the law, to bring 
him direct before your worship.” , 

“ Very right, vesy right indeed. Humph! Have you searched him ?”’ 

“ Yes, —_ le Commissaire.”” 

“What did you find ?”’ 

“ This poate’ book,—this purse—and this letter.” And he handed 
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them to the Magistrate, who again handed them over for examination to 
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after a strict scrutiny, allowed a tear to steal down his 

— moan! chock, as he returned them, —. “ This indeed is the pocket 

, and this the purse of my late friend, and this a letter addressed by 

him.” 
“Wavccen i know that,”’ groaned the prisoner. 

A look of horrified conviction was exchanged between the bystanders. 
The Commissaire again spoke. “ Did you examine his n?” 

« | did, his hands were much scratched probably in his struggles with 

the deceased, who was I understand about his own size. The right wrist- 
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jury, committed as it appeared on the very brink of eternity: and they 
were, again, about to expostulate, when the person, appeinted to see the 
last preparation made, entered accompanied by the prison barber. 





On entering the cell, the executioner, for such indeed was he, who now | 


sought the prisoner ; fell on his knees before the culprit and bespoke from 
aim in the usual language his pardon, stating that he was but an instru- 
ment of the law, and compelled to perform the office. 7 
Moulles started with astonishment. The Confessor touched his elbow. 
“ Tis customary my son ; tis customary. All criminals are expected by 


band of his shirt was also torn, apparently from the same cause, while the | our a church to forgive the act of him, who is but the practical instru- 


palms of his hands, his nails, and even parts of his face were dyed with | ment o 


blood.” 

“ Show your hands ; turn up his cuffs,” vociferously commanded the func- 
tionary. 

Soar auunent he was obeyed. The display was in strict accordance with 
the policeman’s evidence. 
from all, as they beheld these damniug proofs, while poor Moulles actual- 
ly, almost swooned, with dismay. 

“ Has the corpse of Mons Moulles been yet discovered ?”’ 

“No, Sir; nor is it probable, since the murderer doubtless threw it into 
the river, which runs so rapidly till it has passed the falls below G——, 
that it will take some weeks I suspect to fish it up.” 

* Very true. Humph!—did the prisoner say any thing on being 
seized ?” 

“ He declared he was Mons Moulles himself. But fortunately there were 
several present, who knew the person of the victim well, and so be failed 
in deceiving us.” 

The Count turned up his eyes, exclaiming: “Monstrous” while each 
bystander added his own individual observation. The Commissaire now 
told the policeman he — retire, and demanded, in a severe tone, 
“if the prisoner had any thing to say in his defence?’ Upon this Moulles 


n. 
i Yes, your worship, I have every thing to say. In me behold that un- 
happy wretch, Victor Cesar Moulles!” 
ere the crowd began to cry out “ shame—shame! dont listen, Com- 
missaire!” And attempted to stop him; but that dignitary, having 
waved his hand for order omy woe | pronounced : * Silence. [command ! 
every person has a right to be heard, and though I almost feel scandalized 
at thus hearing a savage murderer attempt to screen himself under the 
retended mask of madness. Yet hear him, / wil//. So, my friends, dont 
nterrupt him, or think he can deceive me. No, no, Humph! He cannot 
deceive me!’ And he looked mighty wise. Then turning to the prison- 
er, he bid him go on. 
_ Upon this poor Victor related the whole story of the cat, and 
touched lightly upon the hair dying operations as his vanity was still 
too great to tell the who/e truth; then he related the circumstances of 
his noise bleeding—his sudden alteration during the night, etc., etc. 

During this rambling account the Noble, the Magistrate and the people 
seemed alike impatient and incredulous. A smile of disbelief curled their 
lips ; while every now and then, an exclamation of doubt or anger at this 
seeming mockery made poor Victor aware how little impression his de- 
fence had made. 

As he concluded, the Commissaire seemed bursting with a happy 
thought. At length, Moulles ceased ; and he at once exclaimed : 

“ll soon end all this. Do me the favour, Mons de Sansou to step into 
the witness place and be sworn.” Thiswasdone. ‘ Now, Mons le Comte, 
on your oath is that Mons de Moulles?” pointing to Victor. 

“Certainly not!” unhesitatingly answered the Noble. 

“Is he at all like him?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“T thank you, Monseigneur ; that will do.” 

At this moment a person came in and whispered to the Magistrate, who 
was heard to utter, “ Good, very fortunate, show him in ;” and in the next 
instant the valet of the unhappy prisoner entered. 

“ Step into the witness box.” ‘ The seemingly puzzled valet instantly 
did so. ‘ State your name and quality.” 

“ My name is Martin Poudre. My quality servant to Mons Moulles, of 
the Chateau de Moulles, near Dunkerque, who arrived here last nignt.’’ 

“ Have you seen your master yet ?”’ 

“No; — ere I could jump out of the diligence, I was ordered to come 
direct here.” 

“ Do you know the culprit standing before you ?” 

“ No 1? 

“ Did you ever see him before ?”’ 

“* Never !”” 


| 


the law. Nay hesitate not, my son ; forgive him?” 
“If I do, I do ; but, if I do, I'll be d—! 
“ Hush! Hush ! these blasphemies, unhappy man! I see you are not ina 


fit state for shriving. On my conscience, I could not do it, at this time. 


An ill suppressed murmur of execration burst | 





‘Does he at all resemble your master ?” 

“ Not in the slightest degree : my master is double his age.” 

“The devil take my youth!” thought Victor as the Commissaire 
glanced triumphantly towards him. He could no longer resist the impulse 
and he uttered : “ You surely know me, Martin ?” 

“‘ Not I, thank God—Mons le Commissaire, I call Heaven to witness, I 
never saw this man before.” 

“It is fortunate for you. For that man, I firmly believe, murdered your 
master last night.” 

The poor valet actually fell back senseless. The sudden news, the 
sudden shock had proved too much for him and he was born out of the 
court, as Victor looked on in horrible and paralyzing anxiety, more doubt- 
ful than ever whether he was really himself? or whether all human nature 
had conspired against him? 

The Commissaire spoke—“ Remove the prisoner ; make out the “‘ Procés 
Verbal ” as quick as you can ; and let him be tried by the Cour d’Assises 
now sitting. Let him be strictly guarded ; let every weapon, with which 
he may attempt his life, be carefully removed from him.” Then, turning 
to Moulles: “Unhappy wretch! I fear your hours in this worid are 
already numbered, Attempt not to deceive yourself or others by fejgning 
madness ; it will not avail; but rather try by a full confession, and a dis- 
covery of what you have done with the corpse, to earn that pardon in the 
world to come, which can never be yours in this. For the last time let me 
seriously ask you, what have you done with the body of poor Mons 
Moulles ?” 

Almost mad—seemingly bewitched—puzzled and lost—poor Victor in- 
nocently replied: “ Upon my soul I can’t tell.” 

The Ma te could endure this obstinacy (as he styled it) no longer ; 
and the poor Soap-boiler, amidst the execrations of all around was con- 
veyed instantly to the wretched prison of L— bewailing his unhappy and 
strange lot; cursing cats and cosmetics ; blind witnesses—and morning 
rambles. ‘ 
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I will pass over the subsequent trial of my poor hero, which followed 
immediately on his commitment. The same evidence, I have already 
related was again gone over. Additional circumstances lent their aid to 
strengthen the accusation, and ere the Soap-boiler had been three days in 
the hands of justice, he found himself an accused, tried, convicted pri- 
soner ; sentenced to die by the axe, for the murder of himself! ! 

Place yourself for one moment in his situation, and I think you will 
allow his feelings, were by no means enviable. Aware of own 
thorouglf innocence, of his own identity : feeling that it was solely out of 
love for himself that his friends were thus zealous to take his existence.— 
About to reap the reward of a long life of toil ; about to grasp the object 
of his ambition ; beginning as it were to taste the sweets of life—to be 
thus nipped in the bud ; oh! it was too bad. To hear in the same breath 
his own decease deplored, and the sentence of death pronounced against 
him-—oh! it was too terrible!! To hear himself blessed as a martyr, and 
cursed as a ee eee as lost—yet hurried to the scaffold ; oh! 
it was too true!!! and all this from bad hair dye and a furious cat! 

At the instant I speak of, behold poor Victor seated within the con- 
demned cell ; the very worst lodging place in the whole prison of G—- 
and decidedly the last any man would seek ; his valet and the worthy 
priest, usually employed in shriving malefactors standing on either side 
watching his countenance ; hoping to catch some sign of penitence, as 
they were pleased to call it, some symptom of an inclination to make full 
confession. 

Thus stood matters for some time. At length seeing the obdurate bent 
of the culprit’s mind, the valet broke silence. “Unhappy wretch!” 
(Moulles started) “ why not tell me, at once, where you have hidden the 
body of my late master ; tell me only this, and I will myself give twenty 
francs for masses for your soul !”’ 

“ Affectionate, but mistaken creature! I am your master.” 

“ Nay,” rejoined the angry valet, “ I will not bear this conduct longer. 
Think not by apeing insanity now, to avert your fate. Die you will be 
(Victor groaned once.) “ Die you must” (Victor groaned twice.) “And 
the only chance of your going to heaven is by a full and open confession. 
Is it not so, holy Father ?”’ The Priest nodded. 

“ What am I to say?” 

“Tn the first place,” asked the Confessor, “ who are you?” 

“ If I tell you, you wont believe me,” sighed Moulles. 

First swear on this cross to speak the truth, the rational truth and we 
will (Victor kissed the crucifix) now your name ?” 

“ Victor Cesar Moulles !” 

Both Priest and Valet seemed overcome with horror, at this daring per- 


Ere you die, however, I will again see you.” And with these words the 
Monk and the valet withdrew. an 

As the Friar left the cell, the apparent humility of the “ Bourreau” 
seemed to vanish. With a free and hardy air, he approached the prisoner, 
dragged off his coat, and began (after taking off his neckcloth) to tie his 
hands behind him. fs s 

“ Do you mean to murder me?” screamed Victor. “Do you mean to 
destroy me thus in secret? Ob! you savage monster!’ Then suddenly 
| starting up and falling at the executioners feet, his mood seemed to change, 

as he burst into tears: ‘ Oh! have pity on me. I'll give you all my for- 
tune ; but spare nty life.” 

The man thus appealed to, burst into a loud laugh which sounded blood- 
thirstily in the ears of the Soap-boiler while hiscompanion coolly produced 
a razor, which he began to sharpen, and a tin basin probably as it would 
seem, to catch the blood. These preparations were too.much for Moulles, 
who did not dare look up, but convulsively continued to grasp the knees 
of him who having ceased laughing, hoarsely spoke thus. 

“ Stand up, you fool! don’t be blubbering there. We’re not going to 
baulk the public of their raree-show to-morrow. I’m only come with the 
barber to shave your head, you chicken hearted idiot! Heaven onl 
knows what could have tempted you to commit a murder. Your grovel- 
ling soul is scarcely above petty larceny !”’ And again he laughed at his 
own wit. 

“If that’s all,” said Victor rising much relieved. “ Why bind my 
hands?” 

“To prevent your seizing the razor, and cutting your throat; we are 
up to your tricks, winking knowingly, we know you want to forestall my 
office.” 

“ If I do I’ll be shot,” impetuously rejoined the Soap-boiler. “ Indeed, 
—indeed Mister Executioner, I’m a murdered man.” 

“ Yes,—yes, you all say that, I’m used to hear these stories. Take 
care, Jacques” (addressing the barber, who was during his time busily 
employed shaving off Victor’s dyed locks) “‘ take care and don’t let the 
suds fall on the black trowsers or it will spoil them, and remember they 
are my perquisite. I shall wear them the day after to-morrow at the 
“ Féte-Dieu.” 

“ Poor Moulles groaned in agony. To hear his very unmentionables 
thus disposed of, before his face. “To stand in a dead man’s shoes” is 
~ pleasant, thought Victor ; but to strut about in adead man’s trowsers 
—Faugh!!’ 

At length the operation was completed, The Borreau kindly assured 
the unhappy wretch that he would be excessively skilful, and that if he 
would only keep up his spirits like a man, he’d do the job in a minute; 
and with this cousolatory assurance in company with the shaver, the 
headsman withdrew leaving our hero to his, anything but pleasing reflec- 
tions. 

Even the very kind promise, of “being put out of pain in a moment” 
was anything but soothing to the Soap-boiler’s feelings. Indeed 1 will 
not swear that a promise of long enduring suffering would not have been 
more welcome, more solacing, than thus being immolated “ in the twink- 
ling of an eye.” 

Twice did he grasp his throat instinctively, as the idea of his coming 
execution occurred. Often did he almost strive to believe the whole a 
dream ; but no ; there were the dungeon walls ; there too the fetters ; and 
the shaven head ; damning witnesses to the startling fact. 

Poor Victor added many a fervent adjuration and hoped for miracles to 
save his life. But alas! none appeared. An hour. and an hour still rolled 
on. The cold hearted clock announced the fact with its usual sullen in- 
difference ; although each time it spoke, poor Moulles felt sure some sixty 
minutes were abducted from the short span of life allotted to him. 

Was it from the exertion of his piety? was it from fatigued nature? In 
a word. was it sleep, or illness, that now overtook my hero, and made him 
fall insensible upon the floor? 

My friends it was epilepsy!! Yes, violent epilepsy! which now shook 
the frame of the solitary inmate of the condemned cell, and held him 
struggling in its baneful grasp. 

Nature, however, is her “ own sweet restorer.’’ This illness did not 
kill him, it did not rob the executioner. In less than an hour more Moul- 
les had fallen into a feverish sleep, unconscious of the dreadful malady 
that had visited him, forgetting the awful fate that awaited him at early 

dawn. 
Iv. 

In a room overlooking the Grand Place (about 50 yards square) of the 
Town of G—, in the principal chamber of the prison, were assembled those 
interested in the approaching execution. The bell had already begun 
tolling to announce the soon to be expected transit of a human soul, and 
sounded with melancholy note, a sort of mourning dirge over him who 
still Was numbered amongst the living, and who would have felt far more 
grateful to the said bell had it rung a merry peal in honour of a reprieve, 
than thus sullenly dinning into the ear of the already much shocked pri- 
soner, the certainty of his quickly coming fate. 

The scaffold which had been erected during the night, was surrounded 
with wooden rails to keep the crowd off; the space, thus left, was to give 
room to the Gendarmerie and shut out the curious ; for many there were 
who would willingly have touched the victim in their morbid eagerness 
to see the emotions of a dying man, the mighty pleasant operations of the 
slicing block. 

But to return to the party now assembled in the goal, consisting of the 
Count de Sansou, the Judge, the Commissaire, the Confessor and the Va- 
let in close conclave, the two executioners, the Governor of the prison, 
the Turnkey, and others in attendance on them ; the subject of their dis- 
cussion, the best mode by which the prisoner might be induced to confess 
his crime and tell them where to find the body. This they felt would be 
far more satisfactory than allowing the captive to go out of the world pro- 
testing his innocence. 

After much argument it was agreed that the Confessor, the Valet and 
the Turnkey should first visit the unhappy wretch and iry to soften his 
obdurate nature. So away they went, determined to effect their object, 
or to receive their repulse, in the least possible time ; as they felt natu- 
rally anxious (being Frenchmen) not to be impolite which they felt it 
would be, to keep the amiable crowd waiting unnecessarily long, for their 
desired exhibition. Besides, the Executioner had not yet breakfasted, and 
Madame la Bourreau never sat down to that meal without him. The 
party therefore trotted off in double quick, while those who remained be- 

ind, amused themselves in chatting over the news, well pleased with the 

late victories at sea, both in the Nile and near Trafalgar where they had 
so completely routed the cowardly English fleets. 

A few minutes had scarcely passed, when a rushing along the passage 
announced the sudden, the hurried return of the party. Another instant, 
and the door was thrown open, admitting one of the most agitated groups 
ever beheld. The Friar whether from habit or real piety I know not, im- 
mediately threw himself upon his knees, and began devoutly crossing him- 
self; ejaculating with great earnestness the prayer beginning, “ Oh Lord! 
who alone worketh great miracles!” and a thousand other formule of the 
church, with a vehemence beyond ae. The Valet began jabbering 
unintelligible explanations, and the Turnkey stood with his mouth wide 
open, very much in the manner of a second “ Priam in the dead of night.” 

At length the servant was reduced to the painful necessity of speaking 

lain. All ears were opened while he thus narrated : “ You must know, 

essieurs, that as soon as the door of the cell was opened I stepped in, in- 
tending at once to address the inmate. In front of me stood a figure— 
but oh! Sirs, how can I tell it? I am sure you wont believe me. There 
stood, not the prisoner, but as I live my Master! my own true and living 
master, just as I had seen him when he left me last, save and except that 
he had shaved his head. I started back. He called to me. I felt it was 
an apparition, some horrid deception of the evil one, and so I flew as fast 
as my legs would carry me and here I am.”—And the poor man dropped 
into a chair. 

“Oh!” groaned the priest, “Oh! it was a miracle, a blessed miracle! 
oh! it was a—but let me pray,’’ and again he began to mutter over his 
pater-noster and his other prayers. 

The Turnkey seemed to differ from the Holy father. 
in a sighing tone, “It was the devil.” _ 

Need I tell you what a commotion this sudden communication caused ? 
Need I tell you how conflicting were the opinions, the advice offered ? 


He only uttered 





How many were called upon “to go and see,” and how one and all re- 








fused the office? There were some present who would face a regiment of 
men, but not one individual who would face the devil. 

In the midst of these arguments, the door was quietly opened and in 
walked Victor Cesar Moulles!!! In ar instant more, a dozen persons 
had fled from their seats, affrighted and horrified, joining in the prayers of 
the Friar, who with closed eyes was busily and lustily singing out, “ in 
nomine Dei Exorciso,”’ &c., &c. 

Perhaps of all the party none were more astonished than my hero him- 
self. He was totally unconscious of the real fact, namely, that (by the 
same convulsive contortions which had disturbed them), the fit of that 
night had again brought back his features to their pristine form. He was 
totally ignorant of this change ; which with the loss of his unnatural black 
locks, once more restored him to his original looks. He, therefore, could 
not understand the scene before him, nor the horror with which the Con- 
fessor and his companions had fled, leaving the door of the cell open be- 
hind them. To seek for the explanation, Victor had quietly walked out 
and at a distance followed them, guided to their presence by the noise 
their strange narrative had called forth. 

“Oh! Mons de Sansou, Mons de Sansou. have mercy on me! Oh! Mons 
le Commissaire, turn not away from me! Indeed, indeed, I’m Victor 
Moulles, and no assassin. Upon my soul, I speak the truth ;” and Cesar 
began to blubber. 

By this time the Count had looked up; the Commissaire perceiving 
that the person who addressed him, was bona fidé made of flesh and blood, 
arose ; and though sorely puzzled, began to stammer out an answer, but 
so confused, so strange did his speech appear to Moulles, that he was to- 
tally unable to comprehend it. 

The party now convinced that they spoke to an earthly being, began to 
question the poor Soap-boiler, with respect to the extraordinary way in 
which he had gained ingress to the condemned cell, and the still more 
extraordinary exchange he had made with a convicted felon, besides 
= others respecting his strange resuscitation after being foully mur- 

ered. 

Now what the exact answers to these gentle queries were, I never yet 
could learn; but of this I’m sure ; the crowd went away that morning 
much dissatisfied, in consequence of a reprieve, said to have been received ; 
and the total silence ever afterwards observed respecting the prisoner, 
who it appears had most unaccountably vanished, while their indignation 
was not inferior to their surprise when they heard, some three weeks after- 
wards, of the marriage of Victor Cesar Moulles (a gentleman whom the 
papers delicately hinted had been supposed by a strange mistake, to have 
been assassinated at L——) with Mademoiselle Cordelie de Sansou, Coun- 
tess in her own right. 

The Confessor, when afterwards pressed on the subject, used to mumble 
something about miracles, wrought for high purposes, and is supposed to 
have written to his Holiness the Pope on the subject, as a few years after- 
wards a new Saint appeared in the Calendar, a Saint Moulles! so called, 
as some imagine, after a worthy Soap-boiler of that name who died near 
Dunkirk in the year 1808, and was canonized after death in consequence 
of some miraculous passages in his life, most delightful to hear of, most 
edifying to read! 


PESTILENCE IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


During eight years in the middle of the fourteenth century, the world 
is thought to have lost a fourth part of its inhabitants by a pestilence 
which, like the cholera morbus, broke out in the East, and extended into 
Europe, where it was known by the terrible name of the Black Death. 

It is remarkable that the countries where this pestilence originated, and 
to which it spread, were visited for some years before with an unusual 
amount of physical calamity. Earthquakes, inundations, and failures of 
crops, were the chief forms in which the evil appeared. It is more than 
probable that the effects thereby produced, in lessening the aliment and 
harassing the minds of the people, were conducive, if not to the rise, at 
least to the extension of the pestilence. 

According to the learned Dr. Hecker, whose history of the Black Death 
we propose to follow, the malady originated in China, whence it moved 
westwards, in an unbroken though not even line of route, involving in de- 
struction each successive country to which it came. A year or two were 
occupied in the transit, and it reached the Mediterranean at the close of 
1347. Dr. Hecker thinks it possible that the disease itself might not be 
given to Europe by actual contagion; but that the “corruption of the 
atmosphere came from the East,” is not to be doubted. The Black Death 
appeared in Cyprus and Sicily in the end of 1347 ; in 1348, it visited Avig 
non; during the early part of the same year, it spread through France 
and Germany; in August, it reached England. In 1349, it attacked Po- 
land, Sweden, and Denmark ; and in Russia it appeared in 1351. Thus the 
disease is seen not to have broken out simultaneously, nor to have fol- 
lowed a direct course. 

“ The Black Death,’’ says Hecker, “ was an Oriental plague, marked 
by inflammatory boils and tumours of the glands, such as break out in no 
other febrile disease,’’ and accompanied by black spots, indicative of pu- 
trid decomposition. Burning heat and thirst, with black mouth and 
throat, were also among the day ote which are so far those of ordinary 
Eastern plague. In from twelve hours to six days, the sufferersdied. The 
disease was fearfully contagious. Not only the sufferer, but any article of 
clothing or furniture, or any animal which he had touched for an instant, 
gave the malady with certainty to others. 

The mortality caused by this pestilence was enormous. Calculating 
Europe then to contain about one hundred millions of people, Professor 
Hecker sets down the loss of lives at twenty-five millions. It was re- 
ported to Pope Clement, that in Asia, exclusive of China, twenty-three 
millions of people had perished. “ India was nearly depopulated. Tar- 
tary was covered with dead bodies.’’ We cannot guess at the precise loss 
in Africa, but it is known that Caire lost daily, when the plague was at 
its height, 15,000 persons. Annalists say that England retained but a 
tenth part of its population after the cessation of the mortality. This is 
next to incredible, yet we learn that a single burial-ground of FB on re- 
ceived 50,000 corpses. Norwich lost 51,000 people; Venice, 100,000 ; 
Florence, 60,000 ; Siena, 70,000 ; Paris, 50,000 ; and Avignon, 60,000. In 
Germany, 124,000 Franciscan friars died, and in Italy, 30,000 Minorites. 
Two queens perished in France, two princes in Sweden, and Alphonse XI. 
of Spain was one of the victims. The church-yards were soon filled every- 
where, and at Avignon the pope found it necessary to consecrate the Rhone 
for the reception of the dead. From 1347 to 1350, Europe remained more 
or less under this a scourge, Russia only being afflicted at a later 
date. Occasional relapses took place down till 1383, but were not at- 
tended with much mortality. 

Some of the features of the time, as described by contemporary annal- 
ists, are of a sufficiently striking nature. Ships, in which the whole crew 
had perished during their voyages, were seen drifting unmanned through 
the ocean, or going to pieces on the shores. Merchants of great wealth 
coldly and willingly renounced their goods, or, carrying their treasures to 
monasteries, besought the prayers of the monks, who, however, cared not 
to receive what, equally with less valuable articles, was calculated to 
communicate death. ‘‘ When the evil had become universal,” says Boc- 
caccio, speaking of Florence, “ the hearts of all the inhabitants were 
closed to feelings of humanity. They fled from the sick and all that be- 
longed to them, hoping by these means to save themselves. Others shut 
themselves up in their houses, with their wives, their childeren, and 
households, living on the most costly food, but carefully avoiding all ex- 
cess. None were allowed access to them ; no intelligence of death or sick- 
hess was permitted to reach their ear ; and they spent their time in sing- 
ing and music, and other pastimes. Others, on the contrary, considered 
eating and drinking to excess, amusements of all descriptions, the indul- 
gence of every gratification, and an indifference to what was passing 
around them, as the best medicine, and acted accordingly. They wan- 
dered day and night from one tavern to another, and feasted without mo- 
deration or bounds. In this way they endeavoured to avoid all contact 
with the sick, and abandoned their houses and property to chance, like 
men whose death-knell had already tolled. 

“ Amid this general lamentation and wo, the influence and authority of 
every law, human and divine, vanished. A vast number of official per- 
sons had been carried off by the plague, or lay sick, or had lost so many 
members of their families that they were unable to attend to their duties ; 
so that thenceforth every one acted as he thought proper. Others, in 
their mode of living, chose a middle course. They ate and drank what 
they pleased, and walked abroad, carrying odoriferous flowers, herbs, or 
spices, which they smelt from time to time, in order to invigorate the 
brain, and to avert the baneful influence of the air, infected by the sick, 
and by the innumerable corpses of those who had died of the plague. 
Others carried their precaution still further, and thought the surest way 
to escape death was by flight. They therefore left the city ; women as 
well as men abandoning their dwellings and their relations, and retiring 
into the country. But of these, also, many were carried off, most of them 
alone and deserted by all the world, themselves having previously set the 
example. Thus it was that one citizen fled from another—a neighbour 








from his neighbours—a relation from his relations ; and in the end, so 
completely had terror extinguished every kindlier feeling, that the brother 
forsook the brother—the sister the sister—the wife her usband—and, at 
last, even the parent his own offspring--and abandoned them, unvisited 
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and unsoothed, to their fate. Those, therefore, that stood in need of as- 
sistance, fell a prey to greedy attendants ; who, for an exorbitant recom- 

, merely handed the sick their food and medicine, remained with 
them in their last moments, and then raps rage | became themselves vic- 
tims to their avarice, and lived not to enjoy their extorted gain. Pro- 
priety and decorum were extinguished among the helpless sick. Females 
of rank seemed to forget their natural bashfulness, and committed the 
care of themselves, indiscriminately, to men and women of the lowest 
order. No longer were women, relatives or friends, found in the house 
of mourning, to share the grief of the survivors—no longer was the corpse 
accompanied to the grave by neighbours and a uumerous train of priests 
carrying wax-tapers and singing psalms, nor was it borne along by other 
citizens of equal rank. Many breathed their last without a friend to 
soothe their dying pillow ; and few, indeed, were they who departed amid 
the lamentations and tears of their friends and kindred. Instead of sor- 
row and mourning, appeared indifference, frivolity, and mirth ; this being 
considered, especially by the females, as conducive to health.’ No pro- 
per regulations were made, or could be enforced, for the disposal of the 
dead, who were generally taken out and laid on the streets, where “ the 
early morn found them in heaps, exposed to the affrighted gaze of the 
passing stranger.” 

In other parts of the world, the conduct of the people was marked by a 
terrible contrition and the wildest extremes of fanaticism. ‘“ There first 
arose in Hungary, and afterwards in Germany, the brotherhood of the 
Flagellants, called also the Brethren of the Cross, or Cross-bearers, who 
took upon themselves the repentance of the people, for the sins they had 
committed, and offered prayers and supplications for the averting of this 
plague. This order consisted chiefly of persons of the lower class, who 
were either actuated by sincere contrition, or who joyfully availed them- 
selves of this pretext for idleness, and were hurried along with the tide of 
distracting frenzy. But as these brotherhoods gained in repute, and were 
welcomed by the people with veneration and enthusiasm, many nobles 
and ecclesiastics ranged themselves under their standard, and their bands 
were not unfrequently augmented by children, honourable women, and 
nuns ; so powertully were minds of the most opposite temperaments en- 
slaved by this infatuation. They marched through the cities, in well- 
organised processions, with leaders and singers; their heads covered as 
far as the eyes; their look fixed on the ground, accompanied by every 
token of the deepest contrition and mourning. They were robed in som- 
bre garments, with red crosses on the breast, back, and cap, and bore 
triple scourges, tied in three or four knots, in which points of iron were 
fixed. Tapers, and magnificent banners of velvet and cloth of gold, were 
carried before them ; wherever they made their appearance, they were 
welcomed by the ringing of the bells; and the people flocked from all 
quarters to listen to their hymns, and to witness their penance, with de- 
votion and tears. In the year 1349, 200 Flagellants first entered Stras- 
burg, where they were received with great joy, and hospitably lodged by 
the citizens, Above a thousand joined the brotherhood, which now as- 
sumed the appearance of a wandering tribe, and separated into two bodies, 
for the purpose of journeying to the north and to the south. For more 
than half a year, new parties arrived weekly ; and, on each arrival, adults 
and children left their families to accompany them, till at length their 
sanctity was questioned, and the doors of houses and churches were closed 
against them. At Spires, 200 boys, of twelve years of age and under, 
constituted themselves into a brotherhood of the Cross, in imitation of the 
children who, about 100 years before, had united, at the instigation of 
some fanatic monks, for the purpose of recovering the Holy Sepulchre. 
All the inhabitants of this town were carried away by the illusion ; they 
conducted the strangers to their houses with songs of thanksgiving, to re- 
gale them for the night. The women embroidered banners for them, and 
all were anxious to augment their pomp; and at every succeeding pil- 
grimage, their influence and reputation increased. It was not merely 
some individual parts of the country that fostered them ; all Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, Bohemia, Silesia, and Flanders, did homage to the 
mania ; and they at length became as formidable to the secular as they 
were to the ecclesiastical power.” 

The Flagellants were not a new order, but a revival of one which had 
before existed. The brothers scourged their half-naked bodies in market- 
places and other public spots, singing psalms at the same time, and utter- 
ing loud prayers. Some subtle impostor was usually their leader, and 
deceived them with pretended messages from above. The church grew 
alarmed. The pope excommunicated them ; and the inferior clergy be- 
came, from being iheir supporters, their most zealous persecutors. They 
were ultimately suppressed, but not till they had done much evil, for their 
processions lasted during the plague, and undoubtedly conduced in no 
small degree to the spread of infection. 

Another display of the fanatical spirit at this era consisted in the perse- 
cution of the Jews of Europe. The cruelties to which this unhappy race 
were then subjected, are described as having been almost unparalleled. 

The Black Death set the medical art at defiance. In many recorded in- 
stances, the physicians of the age did their duty nobly, as regarded per- 
sonal exposure ; but how can we expect to find them treating the disease 
rationally, when we learn that almost every one of them held the belief, 
“that a grand conjunction of the three superior planets, Saturn, Jupiter, 
and Mars, in the sign of Aquarius, in March, 1345, was the cause of the 
pestilence?” Separation, and the avoidance of all contact with things 
touched by the infect-d, was the only fixed medical rule, yet it was not 
carried into effect by public and general consent. Of the actual cause and 
real nature of the Black Death, it is impossible, from the imperfect ac- 
counts before us, to form any correct estimate ; but it may be rationally 
concluded to have been occasioned by some species of atmospheric de- 
rangement to this day beyond the ken of science, operating originally 
upon frames reduced by physical privations and mental excitement, and 
afterwards extending by contagion to the healthy. Some of its effects, in 
the arresting of wars and the patching up of truces, were of a remarkable 
nature. By a reduction of the population, it caused such a rise in the 
— of labour, as Edward III. of England deemed it necessary to repress 

y severe reguiations, all of which are believed to have been vain. Never- 
theless, it was remarked that, in a wonderfully short space of time, the 
population of Europe had reached nearly its former limits. 


—_— eo 


ARTIFICIAL PROPAGATION OF SALMON. 


_ A meeting of the salmon fishing proprietors in the River Tay was held 
in the County-buildings on Friday last, for the purpose of considering a 
letter by Dr. Esdaile regarding the artificial propagation of salmon.—The 
Lord Provost was called to the chair—Mr. Dickson, writer, clerk to the 
proprietors, stated the object of the meeting, and said that Dr. Esdaile 
was present and would give such information regarding the artificial pro- 
pagations of salmon as was desired by tbe meeting. 

Dr. Esdaile then rose, and said he had no additional information to com- 
municate, as he had no practical experience on the subject of propagating 
salmon. What knowledge he had concerning it was chiefly derived from 
others, and especially from what had been written by Mr. Thomas Ash- 
worth, of Poynton, Cheshire. That gentleman was present, and fortun- 
ately he would be enabled to give much useful and practical information 
regarding the mode adopted for propagating salmon in the river Galway 
in Ireland. Dr. Esdaile then introduced Mr. Ashworth to the meeting. 

A bottle was then exhibited, in which were preserved young salmon, of 
from three to six months’ growth. It was admitted by all who exa- 
a the bottle that the largest fish in it, about five inches in length, was 

ar. 

Mr. Thomas Ashworth said, he had come to this part of the country to 
gather ali the information he cou!d obtain, having seen the letter of Dr. 
Esdaile, addressed to salmaon-fishing proprietors in the Ta , on the “ Arti- 
ficial Propagation of the Salmon ;” and it was at Dr. Esdaile’s request 
that he had consented to stay in Perth another day to attend the present 
meeting. He (Mr. Ashworth) had entertained the opinion for a long time 
that it would be as easy artificially to propagate salmon in our rivers as 
it was to raise silkworms on mulberry leaves, thou gh the former were under 
water, and the latter in the open air. He said that it was an established 
fact, that salmon and other fish may be propagated artificially in ponds in 
millions, at a small cost, and thus be protected from their natural enemies 
for the first year of their existence, after which they will be much more 
capable of protecting themselves than can be the case in the early stages 
of their existence. His brother and he have at the present time about 
20,000 young salmon in ponds, thus produced, which are daily fed 
with suitable food. In the course of last year Mr. Peel, of Lancashire, 
informed his brother and himself that Robert Ramsbottom, a fishing- 
tackle-maker at Clitheroe, had about two years ago succeeded in artili- 
cially filling a small pond with young salmon. The plan adopted by him 
was a very simple one. He with great care lifted the salmon from the 
river into a tub of water, and extracted their spawn, which was deposited 
in boxes filled with gravel ; they were placed in a running stream, and by 
this means had produced the young salmon. 

His brother, Mr. Edmund Ashworth, and himself having purchased “ the 
Galway Salmon Fishery” in Ireland, they determined to try an experi- 
ment there for the artificial propagation of salmon, under the superin- 
tendance of Mr. Ramsbottom. A suitable place have been fixed upon at 
Outerard, operations were commenced between the 20th December and 





lst January last, which was about a month too oD ae boxes were pre- 
pared in which the spawn of the salmon were deposited. These boxes were 
about eighteen inches square and six feet in length, with a zinc ting 
in the sluice at either end. There were twenty boxes in all, which were 
filled with gravel or small stones to the depth of six inches. To procure 
the ova and milt of the female and male salmon, the fish were taken by 

small nets on the spawn fords at night, and instantly and without injury 
put into a tub one-fourth full of water. The female fish was first turned 
on her back, one man holding the tail, another running his hands down 
each side from the head, and pressing lightly with his thumbs, the ova 
was readily discharged into the tub ; a similar course readily discharged 
the milt. “About 370 salmon were treated in the above manner and again 
returned to the river. Mr. Ashworth then explained how the ova and milt 
were mixed in the tub, and then taken out of it with a cup and deposited 
in the boxes, when it was covered with additional gravel. Mr. Ramsbot- 
tom supposed that there was put in the boxes spawn sufficient for 40,000 ; 
however that might be, there are at present about 20,000 ogy | salmon 
alive and thriving in these ponds, from 2 inches to 3 inches in length. 
Mr. Ashworth then, in answer to several questions put by Mr. Graham, of 
Redgorton, stated that the fine zinc gratings were used to prevent both 
trout and insects from getting into the ponds, as they were very destruc- 
tive to the salmon fry. He then detailed, atsome length, the mode adop- 
ted in France for the artificial propagation of salmon, c trout, and 
other species of fish. The boxes there used were 3 feet in depth, 18 inches 
in width, and 50 yards in length, and without bottoms, but filled about 6 
inches in depth with clean gravel. In answer to other questions, Mr. Ash- 
worth said the ponds were about 20 yards in length, and 12 to 13 yards in 
breadth, and that it was intended to keep the young salmon in them 
for ten months, when they will have grown to about four inchesin length. 
They would then be able to take care of themselves on the way to the sea. 

He stated also that this was indispensable the young salmon should be fed 
daily with chopped flesh meat. In France they were fed on frogs’ flesh 

pounded in a mortar quite small. The current of water running through 

the boxes must be pure and free from mud, and great care was required to 

be taken during the periods of incubation, when the rivers were flooded 

by heavy rains, to divert the muddy water from the boxes. It took about 

100 days until the spawn gave indications of life. Mr. Ashworth then ob- 
served that a great deal had yet to be discovered in the artificial propa- 

gation and feeding of salmon. They knew but comparatively little of the 

habits of salmon, and in order that a greater amount of knowledge might 

be obtained he had recommended to the commissioners of fisheries in Ire- 

land to take a portion of the fish propagated in the way he had men- 

tioned from the ponds and immerse them annually in the sea for a period 

of three months, and to be again deposited in the ponds for other nine 

months, to be repeated for several years. 

The commmissioners had taken about a dozen of these young salmon 
from the ponds, and had had them many weeks in the Dublin Exhibition, 
where they were kept in a model of a wear, with a salmon ladder in it, 
the model being supplied by a pipe, with a constant runof water. These 
little creatures showed their agility by mounting the ladder, and so pass- 
ing over the wear, to the amusement of the bystanders; and he was in- 
formed they were alive and thriving, being perfectly healthy in this small 
run of pure water, and were fed with chopped meat every day. It was 
only in this way a more accurate history of the ages and habits of the 
salmon species might be written. The expense of this plan of artificial 
propagation he did not estimate to exceed a pound a thousand, which was 
at the rate of one farthing for each salmon. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Ashworth’s lucid remarks, Sir Patrick M. 
Thriepland moved “ That the thanks of the meeting be tendered to that 
gentleman for the important information which he had communicated.” 
Colonel Belshes seconded the motion, and which being unanimously agreed 
to, the Chairman conveyed the sense of the meeting to Mr. Ashworth.— 
In acknowledging the compliment paid him, Mr. Ashworth said he had no 
pecuniary object in view in addressing the few remarks to the meeting he 
had made. The great consideration that weighed with him was, that by 
the artificial propagation of salmon a vast increase to the quantity of 
human food would be obtained. He then strongly impressed upon the 
meeting the importance of sending for Mr. Ramsbottom to commence ope- 
rations in the Tay, and instruct others as to the plans to be adopted for 
increasing the salmon in that river. 

Mr. Condie was of opinion that immediate steps ought to be taken to 
commence operations before the close of the fishing season. The sugges- 
tions of Mr. Condie were adopted. 

Colonel Belshes moved that the following noblemen and gentlemen be 
appointed a committee, viz., the Duke of Atholl, the Earl of Mansfield, 
the Lord Provost of Perth, Mr. Graham, of Redgorton ; Mr. Condie, Mr. 
Bell, Dr. Esdaile, and Mr. Robert Buist, with power to add to their num- 
ber ; that they take immediate steps to commence operations, and report 
to an early meeting. The motion was immediately agreed to, and Colonel 
Belshes added to the committee.—A vote of thanks was awarded to the 
Lord Provost for his conduct in the chair, and the meeting then separated. 
—Perthshire Courier, Sept. 6. 

———»————— 


THE CUTLER’S FEAST, AND CUTLERY. 


The Cutlers’ Feast, at Sheffield, is one of those happy festivals that used 
to be observed by every craft, every guild, every college in this island, and 
the desuetude of which marks the coldness of these latter times. They are 
occasions when something of a nobler spirit can be given to employments 
which otherwise too easily sink to soulless drudgery or sordid calcula- 
tion. Certainly a company of men ought torecognize something great in 
their destiny when they find themselves placed, as it were, to supply the 
whole world with some article necessary to life or enjoyment. Sheffleld 
enjoys a pre-eminence over all other seats of the Vulcanian art, and well 
may it be proud of the extent of its contributions to the material interests 
of humanity. The settler who cleaves the backwood with his axe, and 
then turns up the virgin soil with the spade, the pick, and the plough ; 
the soldier who protects the acquisitions of peace, the carpenter who 
converts the giants of the forest into habitations for men,—these and 
many others depend on the craft for which Sheffield was famous centu- 
ries ago. The gardener’s pruning knife, the reaper’s sickle, the mower’s 
sithe, the penknife of the scholar, and the small armoury of the seam- 
stress, all come from the same multifarious forge. Sheffield arms all 
the world for peace or for war, and has an interest in both, though 
happily more in the former than the latter. A vocation so allied to 
the fortunes of the great spreading family of man, and so necessary to 
the fulfilment of the mandate to “ replenish the earth,”” must have some- 
thing interesting in it even to the most rugged natures. The records 
of such a trade must tell how it increased and improved its produc- 
tions after the invention of an art, the commencement of a crusade, the 
discovery of a continent, or the conquest of a realm. On Thursday the 
Master Cutler and his fellows met in ancient state, and reviewed their 
achievements and their prospects. That survey naturally, and quite in 
the way of business, comprehended events of such magnitude as the dis- 
covery of the Californian and Australian gold-fields, the emancipation 
of trade, the opening of China, and the peace of Europe. These events 
were felt in an universal increase of manufactures, and in an amount of 
prosperity so great as to try the prudence of both master and man, the 
former too ready to speculate in advance of his means, the latter too 
prone to spend his hard earnings in animal gratifications. Hence the 
topics of the day, and others of a higher character,—thankfulness for such 
unexampled prosperity, and a determination to preserve the harmony of 
classes and the peace of the earth. 

The people of Sheffield must be very prudent if they are not quite in- 
toxicated with a gush of prosperity, which, in the words of Mr. Denison, 
has rendered the West Riding one of the happiest families in the world. 
America, to quote his words, is swallowing up our exports as fast as we 
can send them. Two vast regions—the one at the Antipodes, and the 
other on the coast of the Pacific—have to be literally dug up, scarified, 
and riven down to their lowest accessible strata, by point and edge of iron 
for flakes of gold. Three hundred millions of ingenious men are about to 
be added to our customers, ready to exchange their rude implements, in 
great part of wood, or wood tipped with thin plates of iron, for the more 
solid and better-tempered produce of our own iron districts. Already the 
exports of hardware and cutlery for the first six months of this year have 
been one-third more than in the corresponding period of last year. Mean- 
while, a wise Legislature is removing every needlees burden or restriction 
on trade, and this very Session has been remarkable for the amount of 
such boons. There remains a more agreeable consideration than all, This 
prosperity, these prospects, and this emancipation, are not purchased at 
the cost of others, or without others sharing it. Now, for a considerable 
time, the agriculturists, after a brief interval of difficulty, have been as 
prosperous as they could themselves reasonably desire, and at this moment 
only depend on the favour of Heaven to get in a fair harvest at more than 
fair prices. No wonder that an almost superstitious dread of reverse has 
invaded many minds, Perhaps it ought to doso. But every man and 
every trade may ward off that reverse, or mitigate its evil, by timely pre- 
caution, and to urge this precaution is an object of such festivities as the 
Cutlers’ Feast. 


It was but natural that some of the speakers should enter upon themes 





not inappropriate to the occasion, but more appropriate in the senate of 
on the hustings. We shall be more di to remark on the relations 
of England and France, and other similar topics, when they are discussed 
in a more suitable arena. But some observations of the Master Cutler 
himself, who was also the Mayor, call for notice, and were most strictly 
appropriate to the occasion. Having alluded to a statement made by 
Lord Ashburton, that Sheffield was losing ground in the manufacture of 
cutlery and edge tools, he admitted there might be some truth in the 
statement, though he denied the absolute fact. The portion of truth he 
admitted was, that the Americans generally made their articles of the 
best materials, regardless of price, while many, though not all, the manu- 
facturers in Sheffield did noi. This certainly was not an agreeable ad- 
mission or a flattering defence, An edge tool manufacturer in America 
asks for the best steel which Sheffield can produce, and the grand secret of 
American success is not in the superiority of the workmanship but in the 
material. This is not a new complaint. For many years it has been 
commonly said in America, that ifa man wants an axe on which he can 
depend, seeing that he has to go a long journey into the woods, and cannot 
replace a broken weapon without returning to thecities, he must not trust 
to an imported article. He must have one made in America for that par- 
ticular purpose. We have heard an English gentleman who was much 
in his garden say that he would give a guinea for a garden knife of as 
tough material and as sharp an edge as those he had known in Ameri 
but he knew not where it was to be found. Now is the time to test 

now is the time to confute such statements, if they be not exactly true. 
When the markets are opening in every direction, and manufacturers are 
multiplying with equal rapidity, it is time for Sheffield to retain its place 
as the metropolis of cutlers, or to sink into the emporium of showy but 
bad manufactures. A few consignments of articles got up for sale, and 
not for use, will infallibly damage the reputation of Sheffield in Australia 
and China beyond the power of many ages and the labours of many honest 
men to retrieve it. We trust the Master Cutler’s warning will not be 
lost, for the very trade and the very existence of Sheffield may depend on 
the observance of faith with the most remote, the most ignorant, and even 
the most barbarous customer.— Times, Sept. 3d. . 


ee 
FUNERAL OF SIR CHARLES J. NAPIER. 


The Athenians of old were justly reproached for the indifference they 
exhibited to their great men while living, and for the profuse adclation 
they bestowed on their memories when dead. Judging from history, 
however, one would think that in the minds of those who served the 
State the latter quality made full amends for the former, and certainly 
there never was a time when heroes, legislators, politicians, and philoso- 
phers were found wanting, when required by the exigencies of the times, 
to lead the armies, the Senate, and the popular assemblies of the Repub- 
lic, content as it seems with contemporaneous obloquy, and looking with 
confidence to the award of a just posterity. The voices of the sons revers 
ed the decision of the fathers, and men in their old age saw with clear and 
undisturbed vision those virtues and lofty attributes to which they had 
been blinded by the passions and jealousies of youth. We are not about 
to draw any comparison between ancient Athens and modern England, 
but sure it is, that as star after star dies out from among the bright con- 
stellation that has irradiated the paths of our army and navy in that 
“war of the giants’ which shook the civilized world, we act as th 
we felt some regret that while its light was still left to us we did not re- 
wy it with greater attention, and pay it a tribute of loftier admiration. 

he people, so long as its brains are not bound up with cotton-twist, its 
heart stuffed with calico, and its eyes blinded by steam, knows its 
men by instinct, but too often the recognition is only made-as it beholds 
their funeral obsequies. War, that terrible necessity which is co-existent 
with the individualities of states and empires, and which is only to 
be destroyed by the obliteration of all the geographical definitions which 
mark their limits, is still the wltima ratio of nations, and he who can 
best use the weapons of that dreadful and most trenchant rhetoric will so 
long be invested with the old heroic grandeur in the minds of his fellow- 
countrymen. We recognize in the warrior who vindicates the honour or 
defends the liberties of his native land one whom Heaven has gifted with 
special qualities for the holiest of objects. Whether he be clothed in the 
steel-plate of Sidney or the scarlet coat of a Napier, we do ho to 
the generous courage, the chivalresque spirit, the grand and simple cha- 
racteristics of those fulmina belli which have cleft their fiery way through 
the enemies of our name and nation, and have broken down their legions 
and turned the tide of victory around our banners. The moment the 
people of Portsmouth heard of the movement which was made tosurround 





the simple and unostentatious funeral of the conqueror of Scinde with some 
sort of popular sentiment, and to give it a public character, which the 
wishes of the deceased and of his friends seemed to forbid—at all events 
to deprecate—they joined in it with the utmost enthusiasm. It was no 
small matter for so many people in “a nation of shopkeepers” to give up 
their business for a day, and te forego all the pleasures and profits of the 
counter, as a mark of respect to the stern old soldier, who was not much 
* in fashion” of late days, and who certainly was never very popular 
among our enemies, or “the universal friends of all mankind” either 
at Manchester or in India. But the town of Portsmouth acted warmly and 
readily the instant that the officer commanding the garrison at the time 
gave them the intitiative. Few of us who were present at the funeral 
of the Great Captain in St. Paul’s at the close of last year can forget 
the “sensation ”’ of sympathy and respect which ran through that vast 

multitude as they beheld the veteran lieutenant who had borne so distin- 
guished a share in the most daring and gallant of the many daring and 
gallant actions emblazoned on the colours of our Peninsular re ts 
hobbling stiffly up the aisle, all seamed and scarred and battered by 
bullet, bayonet. sword, and musket-butt, and bearing about him the 
traces and proofs of his long and desperate service. There was a mur- 
mur at the moment—“ there is Sir Charles Napier!”’ and as one saw that 

eagle face, and that bold strong eye—caught, in fact, the “ aquiline’” 
expression of the whole countenance—he felt there was indeed a“ ty 

man of battle” before him. The feeling that he was so indeed—that he 

was a great soldier and an excellent citizen, no doubt mpted the 

people of Portsmouth to observe the day of his funeral with all honour, 

and it must be said that they have kept it befittingly. For two hours be- 

fore the cortége was appointed to pass, nearly all the shops in the High- 

street and along the route to the burial ground were closed, and all had 

their shutters up. The inhabitants of the remoter parts of the town of 
Gosport, of the island of Southsea, and of villages and towns all along 

the coast, left their houses and poured into the streets, or procured seats 

in the windows of houses commanding the view. All along High-street 
the houses were crowded from the ground to the roof, and in many in- 

stances, indeed, even the housetops were say by men and ch 

The ramparts at the Landport, the Platform Battery, and the ramparts 
by the beach, near the church, were all covered by a dense mass of —e- 
Publicans and others hoisted flags half-mast high. In fact, but the 
attire of the ladics in the windows and balconies, a stranger might easily 
have believed that the town was sharing in some great national A 
or keeping a day of public humiliation, and the silence of the soldiery 
who lined the streets, and of the expectant thousands who thronged the 
footpaths, would in itself have gone far to justify the notion. 

The troops who took part in the proceedings were understood to be vol- 

unteers. No compulsion of any kind was used to secure their attendance. 
Most of them came from Gosport, and it is just sufficient to say that the 
little trip to Portsmouth must have cost each of the privates nearly all, 
if not the whole, available portion of their day’s pay for the ferry! And 
yet between 2,500 and 3,000 men of these much-abused and reviled pri- 
vates of the British army, who are called such hard names by the mealy- 
mouthed “‘ Congressers,”’ made the sacrifice cheerfully to do honour to one 
whose great deeds and name were known to most of them only by hear- 
say. 
* * * * Abstruse as this order may appear, it seemed to be most faith- 
fully carried out, and punctual to the time appointed the measured tread 
of the soldiery moving down the streets and spreading their diminished 
columns along the sides of the causeway was heard, and soon brought the 
people in greater masses to the principal thoroughfares. All along High- 
street, from the Garrison Chapel to the Landport-gates, there was soon 
formed a living wall of regimental masonry in green and red and blue 
and white, with vari-coloured facings and feathers brightening up its lay- 
ers, and relieving the sombre hues of the bank of civilians at the rear. At 
the Artillery Barracks a number of naval and military officers in full uni- 
form assembled in order to join the procession ; and Sir James Graham 
and the Lords of the Admiralty attended at the same place till the cortége 
arrived. The First Lord was dressed in a suit of mourning, but the Nav- 
al Lords were in uniform. They were joined here by Commodore Sch- 
roeder and the officers of the Prussian frigate Gefion and corvette Ama- 
zona, and by M. Vandenbergh, the worthy and respected Prussian Consul 
at the port, who was attired in hisconsular costume. The funeral cortége 
left the seat cf the deceased General soon after 12 o’clock in a very quiet 
and unpretending manner. The hearse and mourning coaches were plain 
and unostentatious, nor was there any following of private vehicles, but 
all along the cross-roads of the route, from the mansion to the Land 





of Portsmouth, a distance of seven miles, the country people had collected 











The Albion. — 


September 24 
Although the charge was 2s. 6d., by ten or eleven o’clock there must have 
been 1,000 persons within the field. Thousands were congregated on the 
heights and at all places from whence a view might be obtained. Deputa- 
tions were present from the Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
the Royal English Agricultural Society, Irish Agricultural Improvement 
Society, and the North-West of Ireland Agricultural Society. Among 
those present on the ground we observed the Duke of Buccleugh, the Mar- 
quis of Tweeddale, Sir W. Gibson Craig, Mr. Cardwell. &c. No less than 
21 machines had been entered for competition, and throughout the whole 
day they were consecutively at work. Some were hand-machines, and 
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and with uncovered heads waited till the carriages has passed, and then | prepared for any effort, having but just returned from a long and fatigue- 
returned to their homesteads to talk over the history of “the General,” | ing journey. f p sia! 
or ran across the fields to get another view of the sombre carriages. The| ‘The fact that we are an intensely practical people, is rapes either of 
townspeople, too, poured out far beyond the limits of their moats and reproach, or of commendation, according to the critic’s point - Kn It 
ditches to witness the sight, and the testimony to their good conduct is | is a characteristic natural to our position and our history. rown re- 
universal. cently upon a primeval soil, we have bad, in many respects, to perform 
About 2 o’clock the carriage containing the coffin and the mourning the initial work of civilization. We have been obliged to fell forests, 
coaches arrived at Landport, and the procession was then formed in the | clear farms, bridge rivers, and build cities. And, then, just as we had 
following order. ” . ° ° | acquired a place among the nations of the earth, and were casting about 
In this order they advanced down High street. They masons all in full for some method of employing our energies, these marv elous material 
mourning, the corporate officers in their robes, the hearse with nodding | agents, steam and electricity, were set in play, challenging all our young 














plumes, and the row of dark carriages, followed by the blaze of uniforms, 
had an effect all the more striking perhaps, that no sound was audible 
save the tramp of feet and the grating roll of wheels, for “not a drum 
was heard—not a funeral note,” save the slow booming of the death bell, 
so that a wondrous silence reigned over the whole scene. Major Travers, 
one of the pallbearers, is the only officer who now remains alive of all 
who messed and lived and fought with the dead General in Spain, and it is 
somewhat noteworthy that the very battalions in which they both served 
should have furnished men to accompany the funeral procession. Mr. 
Grant is an old personal friend of the deceased. Major-General Simpson, 
the Commandant of the town, was also ‘an old friend of Sir C. Napier. 
The names of most of the others mentioned above are tolerably well 
known to nearly all our countrymen. 

The charger of the late General, “ Red Rover”—a handsome light bay 
—which bore him through many ahard day in India, followed the hearse, 
led " a groom, and decorated with military trappings, while the boots 
which had so often pressed his sides in the reconnoissance or the gallop, 
hung dangling idly to the stirrup-leathers. As the officers and seamen 

, the soldiery closed in from the sides of the street, and formed a 
ense column across it, bringing up the rear of the procession, and closing 
it as though a rainbow had fallen from the clouds, so brilliant was the con- 
trast of distinct colours furnished by the various branches of the service 
thus brought together. The cortége took about 15 minutes to pass, and 
arrived at the entrance to the Garrison Chapel before 3 o’clock. Inside 
the humble walls which enclose the very humble and methodistical-look- 
ing building which serves as garrison chapel a great number of ladies and 
gentlemen were assembled ; and outside the crowd was very dense. The 
coffin was removed from the hearse at the entrance of the churchyard, 
which is very plain and very scant in its proportions. and the chaplain of 
the garrison (Mr. Milner), meeting it there, proceeded to read the sublime 
funeral service of our Church. It was observed that the coffin was not 
highly decorated or over ornate. The inscription on it simp! stated, that 
Lieutenant-General Sir C. J. Napier, C.B., was born on such a day, and 
died on such another. 

On the lid were the General’s hat, with plume, &c., of the deceased. 
There were two swords upon it also ; one of them was worn by the Gene- 
ral for many years, and memorably in the last India campaign. The 

ard was torn up and bent backwards towards the blade from the hilt. 
This was the work of a musket or ginjul ball at Hyderabad. The second 
was sabre d’honneur, a very richly-mounted and handsome weapon, pre- 
sented to the General by Lord Ellenborough when Governor-General of 
India. 

When the coffin was lowered into the grave—a plain bricked-up pit 
some five or six feet deep, by the side of the path from the gate to the 
church—and the solemn words “‘ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust” were pronounced, not a few of the old soldiers present were unable 
to restrain their emotion. As soon as the service was concluded Sir W. 
Napier, standing by the side of the grave, turned round to the soldiers, 
who formed three sides of a square around it, and, as well as we could 
hear, said,— 

“ Soldiers! There lies one of the best men—the best soldiers—the best 
Christians--that ever lived! He served you faithfully and you served 
him faithfully. God is just.” 

The gallant officer could proceed no further. Hehad evidently intend- 
ed to speak something at greater length, but was unable to command his 
words, and slowly and sadly the group around the grave broke up, and 
the military filed away. The crowd gradually thinned, and at last noth- 
ing was to be seen in the churchyard but the men who were closing up 
the mortal resting-place of one of the noblest soldiers England ever sent 
forth to do her service.—Jbid, Sept. 9. 





DECIDEDLY A MILITARY FAMILY. 


enterprise, and creating for our vast resources world-wide facilities. And 
one may be tempted to overlook our internal absorption in wondering at 
the glory of our achievement. Old as the theme is, it always comes to us 
with a force ever fresh, ever new ; this result eclipsing the fabled achieve- 
ments of romance. To think in how short a time man has subdued nature, 
and transformed it to the conceptions of his genius ; to think how rapidly 
a great people has overspread a continent, and outstripped the dynasties 
of @ thousand years ; and how the wilderness has blossomed into towns, 
and the insignificant colonial sea-ports are now shadowing every bay with 
their sails, and inclosing the commerce of the globe in a chain of ships; 
to think of this one city, which, in the historian’s measurement, was but 
yesterday a green silence reposing at the gate of the sea, and to-day this 
cosmopolitan life rushes through its veins, and the nations of the earth 
make it a theatre for the splendid rivalry of industry and art. 

“ But, on the other band, it connot be denied that we are justly exposed 
to the charge of an excessive materialism. We are over-busy and over- 
anxious. It is remarked that in the countenances of an American audience 
there is apt to prevail an intense, care-worn expression. We enjoy our 
amusements in rather a solemn way, and in almost any assemblage you 
will find rows of faces that have a dollar and cent stamp fixed upon them ; 
although this includes the “ E Pluribus Unum” and the liberty-cap. No ; 
whatever may be said in behalf of the glorious achievements of our time, 
and the great interests of the week-day world, we cannot help perceiving 
the dangers which are involved in these, and therefore the great need of 
counteracting influences. And, of course, there is a special necessity for 
such influences in a large city ; and I am only embarrassed by the multi- 
tude of considerations which exist in behalf of an Institute like that which 
has summoned us here this evening. 

“ And | should hardly think it necessary to dwell upon this point, were 
it not for the fact that New York is backward in this matter of Horticul- 
ture, and does not take a position in this respect at all commensurate with 
its greatness in other relations, New York seems to justify the reproach 
that material achievement absorbs all else. 

“ And those who in the spirit of this utilitarian age, ask the practical 
benefit of such an institution can be most easily answered. The utility of 
fruits and flowers, especially the latter, is there, can there be any limit to 
what has been and what will be said in all ages, and the wide world over, 
of their tender and beneficent ministries? So lovely in their use, so use- 
ful in their loveliness, are these 

Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty, Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath. 


“There are two kinds or methods of utility. The one is obvious and 
direct ; it turns out palpably before us in dollars and cents, in bread and 
clothing, and a good many recognize no utility but this. 

“ But there is a kind of utility that comes in the way of general culture ; 
it does not make us richer or more successful in any one definite shape. 
but ennobles and enlarges our entire nature. It acts upon the springs of 
action, as seen in the genial heatings of the heart. It gives the rich man 
some comparison of the value of his wealth. The poor man, by it, is ab- 
solutely rich, as in the cool of the day, when his toil is done, he seeks re- 

ose in the presence of nature’s overflowings. He believed that the estab- 
ishment of a Park, such as the Society have in view, would do more for 
the peace and protection of a city than a whole cordon of police. [Cheers.] 
But consider the restrictive power of such a culture. The way to prevent 
vice and crime is to develop virtue, and what can be more conducive to 
this end than a Park or Public Garden. Man must find action somewhere 
—his rest is but the exercise of another class of faculties. Consider, too, 
the suggestive influence of plants and flowers. They have a power in 
this way in the city that they do not exercise even in the country. The 





We have much pleasure in giving publicity to the following very in- 
teresting account of a lady recently deceased, whose military connexions 
are more remarkable than any that have come to our knowledge. 

Died, July 6, 1853, at Chichester, in her 97th year, Miriam, widow of the 
late Gen. Oliver Nicolls, Colonel of the 66th Regiment. She was the eld- 
est daughter of the late General Sir William Green, who was Command- 
ing Engineer during the whole of the memorable siege of Gibraltar, and 
for his services there was created a baronet in 1786 ; he was also the last 
officer who held the appointment of “ Chief Engineer.”” Her brother, the 
late Sir Justly Watson Green, succeeded his father in the baronetcy in 
1809, and sold out of the service as Lieutenant-Colonel. As Captain 
Green, he had the honour to be selected to travel abroad (principally in 
Germany) with his late Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, then Prince 
Edward. Sir J. Green died in 1827, unmarried, and the baronetcy became 
extinct. It had been the wish of the late Sir W. Green, in case his only 
son should die without male issue, that the baronetcy should descend to 
the son of his eldest daughter, but his death prevented this arrangement 
being completed, and thus a title, so honourably gained, hecame lost to 
the family. Sir W. Green had also two other daughters ; one married the 
late Major-Gen. Sir Charles Holloway, Royal Engineers, whose son, the 
late Colonel W. Holloway, C.B., died at Plymouth while commanding en- 
ee of the western district, in 1850 ; he had seen much service, and was 

ot through the body at Badajoz. Sir C. Holloway had another son, a 
captain in the Royal Artillery, who died at Gibraltar. He had also three 
daughters (all deceased). The eldest married the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. Smith, Royal Artillery ; the second married the late Liextenant-Colo- 
nel Fitzgerald, of the 60th Regiment ; and the third married Captain C. 
Leslie, of the 60th Regiment, now Lieutenant-Colonel Leslie, K.H. Sir P. 
Green’s youngest daughter, still living, is the widow of the late Major 
Chatterton, formerly of the 27th Regiment ; she has a son a captain 
in the 35th Regiment, and a daughter, the widow of the late Col. Peter 
Hawker. 

Mrs. Nicolls was descended, on her mother’s side, from a family of the 
name of Watson ; her grandfather and great-grandfather (who was killed) 
having both been colonels of artillery. 

The late General Oliver Nicolls (also descended from a family almost 
exclusively military) entered the army as ensign in the Royals in 1756, in 
the reign of George the Second ; he had seen much service both in the 
East and West Indies, and had held high commands both abroad and at 

; he became major-general in 1796, and died in his 90th year, at 
Chichester, in 1829, one of the oldest generals in the service, having been 
in the army upwards of seventy-three years. He had been colonel of three 
regiments, viz., the 4th West India Regiment, the 54th Regiment, and the 
66th Regiment. The eldest son of this marriage, a lieutenant in the 45th 
———_ died of yellow fever in the West Indies: the second son, a cap- 

of the artillery, was killed at the Helder in 1799 ; the youngest son, 
who survives, sold out of the service in 1850 as lieutenant-colonel. The 
second daughter is the widow of the late General William Brooke, former- 
ly g the 5th Dragoon Guards. 

Mrs. Nicolls was aunt by marriage to the late General Sir Jasper Nicolls, 
K.C.B., whose last eae was commander-in-chief in the East Indies, 
and of his brother, the present Lieutenant-General Nicolls, Royal Engin- 
eers, and also of a third brother of the above, the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
W. Nicolls, Royal ante ob who died on his voyage homewards from the 
West Indies. eral of the sons of these officers are now serving both in 
the Queen’s and Company’s services. 

Mrs. Nicolls was thus the daughter, wife, mother-in-law, sister-in-law, 
and aunt of general officers.—She leaves three daughters, two unmarried. 
— United Service Journal. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 
ADDRESS OF REV. E. H. CHAPIN. 


Niblo’s presented a magnificent spectacle last evening. The choicest 
products of the Florist and the Horticulturist were there thaneh in quiet 
emulation, and drew together an immense number of the lovers of nature. 
The Hall in which the flowers, fruits and plants were displayed, was liter- 
oy filled with an exceedingly appreciative assemblage. The fragrant 
glowing evidences of Nature’s handiwork seemed to touch the best 
feelings of pre; - he gage = of __ admiration, or the 
ght, showed plain e an werful influence of 
“ beauty unadorned.” —At nine o'clock, Rev. Mr. Chapin was introduced 
to the audience. Mounting a table laden with rare flowers, emiting incense 
ee a as follows: 
ies an emen: “I was invited to address you this evening, 
and without having had much time given me for preperstion, Ican iene 
you that you will not be bored with any set speech ; indeed I am but ill- 





power and charm of contrast. The little flower which sprung up through 
the hard pavement of poor Picciold’s prison was beautiful from contrast 
with the dreary sterility which surroundedit. So here, amid rough walls, 
are these fresh tokens of nature. And oh! the beautiful lessons which 
flowers teach to children, especially in the city. The child’s mind can 
grasp with ease the delicate suggestions of flowers. And then the poor 
seamstress, what consolation comes to her from the little box of mignion- 
ette that stands on the garret window ledge. It speaks to her daily of 
the green fields far away, and in those sunny slopes of May her sadness is 
forgotten, and it may be that by its influence her virtue lives sanctified 
and preserved. [Cheers.] It tells her that that Providence which so sol- 
icitously ministers to the little plant, will not forget the children of pen- 


ury. 

He then went on to prove that the rich and affluent can immortalize 
themselves in a more practical way than by building gilded mausoleums, 
and indulging in useless and unmeaning show. By assisting the Society 
in their efforts to provide a Public Park and Garden, they would be doing 
a practical good, and rendering themselves worthy of public approbation 
and gratitude. 

“T have already detained you too long, when these floral apostles 
around us are preaching soc much more eloquently than anybody can ; but 
let me say, in closing, that I would urge the cultivation and the public 
exhibition of flowers especially, because they are not entirely what is 
called “ practically useful ;” there is in them an influence and a charm 
like that which pertains to the splendours of sunset, the autumnal tints, 
and the shadows that sail over the everlasting hills. We need this un- 
worldly attraction. We need to be lifted up by the suggestion that we 
are not all dust and ashes, or made for material ends—by the suggestion 
of something indefinite, something inexpressible, with which we are allied 
and to which we tend, but which now we cannot completely grasp. Let 
us be thankful for this unmarketable excellence, which is scattered so 
freely abroad. Let us be thankful for the procession of the flowers, whose 
fragrance sweetens the laborer’s toil, and whose glory lines the traveler’s 
way, thankful for this unmeasured, indefinable beauty that saturates the 
universe ; that flows among the stern realities of our lot, glows through 
the smoke of the furnace, clings to the furrow, and overhangs the rough 
quarry, to show us that grand as the conception is, life is not all for work, 
and that rebukes that mere science which, stripping the veils from nature. 
reveals it as only a stupendous and austere machine. 

« Yes, two gifts God has bestowed upon us that, have in themselves no 
guilty trait, and show an essential divineness. Music is one of these, 
which seems as though it were never born of earth, but lingers with us 
from the gates of heaven ; Music, which breathes over the gross, or sad, or 
doubting heart, to inspire it with a conciousness of its most mysterious 
affinities, and to touch the chords of its undeveloped, unsuspected life. 
And the other gift is that of Flowers, which, though born of earth, we may 
well believe, if anything of earthly soil grow in the higher realm—if any 
of its methods are continued, if any of its forms are indentical there, will 
live on the banks of the River of Life. Flowers! that in all our gladness, 
in all our sorrow, are never incongruous—always appropriate. Appro- 
priate in the church, as expressive of its purest and most social themes, 
and blending their sweetness with the incense of prayer. Appropriate in 
the joy of the marriage-hour, in the loneliness of the sick-room, and crown- 
ing with prophecy the foreheads of the dead. They give completeness to 
the associations of childhood ; and are appropriate even by the side of old 
age, strangely as their freshness contrasts with the wrinkles and the gray 
hairs ; for still they are suggestive, they are symbolical of the soul’s per- 
petual youth, the inward blossoming of immortality, the amaranthine 
crown. In their presence we feel that when the body shall drop as a 
withered calyx, the soul shall go forth as a winged seed.” {Loud ap- 
plause. . 

Mr. Chapin was repeatedly applauded, during the delivery of his beau- 
tiful address. When he sat down a choice bouquet of white flowers was 
appropriately presented to him.—The audience, after listening to the Rev. 
gentleman’s eloquent appeal, wandered around the room, from stand to 
stand, culling the sweetness of the flowers with renewed pleasure ; and 
when we left, their senses of sight and smell bid fair for a good develop- 
ment.—V. ¥. Tribune, Sep. 23. 


—_—_—_>—___ 


Competition or Reapinc Macuines at Stirting.—-Tuesday the 6th 
inst., having been the day fixed for the competition of reaping machines, 


a very great assemblage of persons qe on the occasion at Stir- 
ling from all quarters of the country. The morning trains were exceed- 





ingly heavy, and all the nN ante from the town of Stirling were 
crowded. The fields chosen for the competition were finely situated about 
a mile westward of Stirling Castle, on a farm occupied by Mr. Dewar. 


few, we understand, were withdrawn. The whole seemed to cut the grain 
better when driven up against the “ lie” or inclination of the grain ; when 
driven in the reverse direction almost invariably a good deal of stubble 
was left. We heard several farmers express the opinion, that the work 
would prove severe on the horses, and that the machines would be most 
applicable to the extensive farms, were relays of horses were at hand. 
Hope’s machine did very good work, but it was considered that the trial 
really lay between M‘Cormack’s machine and that of Bell. The latter 
cut down the wheat rapidly, leaving the ground exceedingly smooth and 
free of stubble. The judges awarded the first prize to Bell’s reaping ma- 
chine, and the second prize to M‘Cormack’s machine. 





Srveu_ar Bequest.—Leissing, a leading German actor, by his will has 
left all his fortune to the charitable institutions of Frankfort. He states 
that having been tormented all his life with the idea of being buried alive, 
in order to avoid any risk of such a contingency, he orders, as soon as his 
death should be declared by the competent medical authority, his skin 
should be flayed from his body from head to foot, and that the skin so 
taken off should be given to the Museum of Natural History of Frankfort. 
In his will M. Leissing named the surgeon who should perform the opera- 
tion, and left a large sum of money as his compensation. The museum 
was applied to, to know whether it would accept so strange a bequest ; it 
replied affirmatively, on condition that the skin should first undergo the 
treatment necessary for its preservation. 





CASTLE GARDEN.—-LAST NIGHT!!! 


JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF SIGNOR BOTTESINI, AND POSITIVELY THE 
LAST NIGHT OF THE SEASON !!! 
Doors open at 7 ; Concert to commence at 8 o'clock. 
son bon A0600s 0 Rent 50 cents | Baleony 
No reserved Seats. 
Tickets can be obtained at all Music Stores and Hotels, and at the Garden. 
Beware of speculators in tickets. 
Ticket Offices at the entrance of the Bridge. 


PANORAMA OF NIAGARA. 
HOPE CHAPEL, No. 718 BROADWAY. 

HRILLING SCENE.—The late thrilling scene of JoserH AVEREL., in the Raprps has 
_ been added to FRANKENSTEIN’s PanoraMs. TABLE ROCK FALLEN! The re- 
maining portion of the Table Rock fell on Friday morning, 9th inst. lace, 
therefore, where the renowned Rock can now be seen, is in fe ano- 
rama. 
Open every Afternoon and Evening. Panorama moves~-Afternoon at 3 o'clock; Eve- 

ning at 8 o’clock. Admission, 50 cents; Children, 25 cents. 


CHARLES THE FIRST, BY THE GREAT VELASQUEZ. 
pAtyrep AT MADRID IN 1623. This celebrated historical picture, the most famous work 


of the greatest painter of actual life and nature that ever lived, is now on exhibition at the 
Stuyvesant Institute, 659 Broadway. Admission, 25 cents. 


One Dollar. 
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is universally admired 





July 16—3t. 








Diep.—At Bytown, Canada, on Thursday, the 15th September, Elizabeth 
Brickenden, infant daughter of G. P. Baller, Esq., aged six months. 

Driep.—In New Orleans, on the 3d inst., of yellow fever, Richard H. Milsome, 
a native of England. Mr. Milsome was engaged in the Telegraph Office at 
Vicksburg for a long time ; but fell a victim to his voluntary attendance on 
sick friends at New Orleans. 
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Not yet :—this is still the reply which may be given to enquirers 
respecting the settlement of Eastern affairs, who have not perchance 
read the details of the news by the Liverpool mail steamer of the 10th 
inst. Not yet: and further, the end appears to become more and more 
problematical ; since the Mahommedan Government begins to rely upon 
itself and speaks out boldly and plainly, using language which affords a 
direct contrast with the ambiguous terms employed by the agents of the 
Christian powers. The plain fact is that the Turks, having imbibed the 
spirit of resistance, at the instigation of their Western allies, will not now 
succumb to aggression, on a hint from the same quarter, The modifica- 
tions made by the Sultan in the proposed treaty are found to be some- 
thing more than verbal ; and Europe waits with gaping mouth and un- 
dignified apprehension, to know whether it will please his Imperial Majes- 
ty of Russia to accept them for the sake of peace. Rumour has indeed 
already trumpeted his refusal, and the Stock Exchanges of London and 
Paris have been duly agitated. And although the determination of the 
Czar could scarcely have been known so soon, and the report therefore is 
discredited, much anxiety is betrayed by many of the English journals 
before us. Downing street has been unusually excited, and Cabinet 
movements have taken so eccentric a turn, that the Opposition journals 
have raised a hue and cry about its unconstitutional proceedings. For it 
seems that an imperium in imperio exists, and that the Lords Aberdeen, 
Clarendon, Palmerston, and John Russell, have formed themselves into a 
sub-committee for the management of Foreign Affairs. Summonses have 
been issued for them exclusively ; the last named has even posted up in 
hot haste and at a moment’s notice from Scotland to London; and the 
conclave has sat often and long. Before working ourselves, however, 
into a fever of anxiety lest the British constitution should be endangered, 
by a section of Her Majesty’s advisers usurping the functions of the whole, 
it may be well to call to mind that, of these four nobleman, one actually 
holds the Seals of the Foreign office, whilst the other three have been for 
longer or shorter periods Secretaries of State for the same department. 
Probably, at this early period of the shooting season, the Queen’s confi- 
dential counsellors, generally, are rejoicing that their holiday is unbroken ; 
nor would it be easy to imagine what great light upon the state of Europe 
could be thrown by the bustling Sir James Graham, the stolid Sir Charles 
Wood, or that tamed radical Sir W. Molesworth—As for the future, it 
seems that the really ticklish point in the new complication arises from 
the probable course of Louis Napoleon. Hitherto he has been lauded by 
his sycophantic press, for the manfulness with which he defined his position 
at the outstart. It was England that held back: France was in earnest ; 
Louis Napoleon was the arbiter of peace and war. For the first time, his 
countrymen began to consider him as a somebody of whom they might be 
proud. But there isa change: Russia still threatens, and Turkey still 
needs the xgis of France. Why is it less ostentatiously displayed? The 
answer is easy ; a bad harvest raises the price of bread, and tends imme- 
diately to produce discontent, and this popular discontent would naturally 
tend to the ejection of the Emperor from his place. By an impolitic, but 
perbaps unavoidable decree, he has interfered with the legitimate course 
of trade ; and has not only contracted for large quantities of corn in an- 
ticipation of scarcity, but has undertaken to keep the price of bread in 
Paris at a moderate rate, by taking the bakers into imperial pay. We 
cannot dwell upon the consequences which must follow sooner or later, in 
his domestic concerns, upon this effort to ward off a national misfortune ; 
they belong to the unwieldy subject of political economy. But the im- 
mediate effect isa descent from his warlike attitude, and a conviction 
forced upon the mind of Europe that the descent is altogether compulsory. 
With commerce in one most important branch unsettled, with sources of 
dissatisfaction spreading throughout the country, and with an impoverished 





exchequer, how should Louis Napoleon push his support of Turkey to the 











extreme of war? Will not the state of the European corn-market, and 
the enforced quiescence of France, have its weight in the Councils of St. 
Petersburg? This is for usa serious view of the case; for we might be 
compelled, afterall, to take up the Eastern cause, single-handed. 

But a truce to speculation on this interminable theme ; there are other 
subjects of interest connected with the politics of Europe. Thus for in- 
stance we have yet to learn what sort of reception the Spanish Govern- 
ment awards to Mr. Soulé the American Minister, whose public career, = 
the eyes of unprejudiced persons, unfitted him for this peculiar diplomatic 
post. How will they stomach his plain-speaking, when they have forbid- 
den the introduction of the London Times into Spain? Is Mr. Soulé | 
armed with such tempting offers in regard to Cuba, that any unpleasant- 
ness of feeling may be disregarded? Has Spain the pluck to quarrel with 
the United States, after having alienated the good-will of Great Britain ? 
On these points the prophets might prophecy ; but a very discreet silence 
is preserved. 

Decidedly the American flag is running away with all the éclat in the 
Mediterranean, whilst the fleets of France and England are condemned to | 
inactivity and malaria at their station in Besika Bay. The Kossta affair 
a‘ Smyrna is the topic of the moment here ; and now on the breeze comes 
the name of Commodore Vanderbilt, who, with his yacht Worthern Star, | 
has had the good-luck to frighten the coast of Italy from its propriety. | 
The poor old Pope cannot persuade his subjects that the priestly yokeisa 
light one. His police is for ever discovering, or suppressing, or anticipa- 
ting a Mazzini conspiracy ; and being, one day, busy at their usual occu- 
pations, what should come steaming into Civita Vecchia but this suspicious 
craft, with the obnoxious flag at her mast-head ? The gentlemen sight-seers 
were at once set down as buccaneers or sympathisers ; two or three days 
were vainly spent in endeavouring to clear up the mystery ; and finally, | 
so say the newspapers, the Commodore sheered off for Naples, where he | 
experienced similar treatment. Our fellows at Malta are said to have been 
more hospitable, and to have admitted this revolutionary expedition. But it | 
may be amusing to watch the spirit in which these little incidents are ac- 
cepted. Will the Mediterranean squadron of the U.S. convoy the Worth- 
ern Star to the reluctant ports, and insist upon her admission ; or will its 
commanding officer be content with the fair laugh against Rome and Na- 
ples, which must by this time have been heard in all courtly and diplo- 
matic circles? Shall we have an indignation meeting here? Shall we 
treat the matter as the best joke of the season? Shall Commodore Van- 
derbilt receive a demonstration and a testimonial, when his steamer is 
again in New York Harbour ?—Since writing this paragraph, the arrival 
of the Commodore been announced. 





Of what may be termed home news, there is a scarcity. The Queen 
had brought to a close her gratifying visit to Dublin, and had returned by | 
way of Holyhead and Edinburgh to her favorite residence at Balmoral.— 
Viscount Strathallan has been unanimously elected a Representative 
Peer of Scotland, in place of the late Earl of Seafield. The latter’s suc- 
cessor, the present Earl, is a candidate for the same high appointment, for 
the vacancy occasioned by the death of Lord Saltoun.—Elsewhere will be 
foind a most touching account of the funeral of Sir Charles Napier at 
Portsmouth, which we commend to the notice of our readers. 





Amongst the topics of the day is a long letter addressed by Mr. Everett 
to Lord John Russell, and published in a Boston paper. It is intended as 
a reply to Lord John Russell’s despatch to Mr. Crampton of the 16th of 
February last, which was written whilst his Lordship was our Foreign 
Secretary, and which may be seen in the .d/bion of the 27th ult. The 
subject is the ridiculous Tripartite Treaty, by which this country was in- 
vited by France and England to tie up its own hands, in regard to any 
future acquisition of Cuba; and we are compelled frankly to acknow- 
ledge that Mr. Everett has the best of the argument. His letter indeed is 
a very able composition, although it has no interest as a state document, 
for the double reason that the question at issue is disposed of, and that 
Mr. Everett is not now in office. It may be mortifying to our national 
amour propre, but it is only honest, to congratulate Lord John on this 
latter fact, because he is thereby relieved from the necessity of a rejoinder. 
At the same time we did not need Mr. Everett’s letter for our own satisfac- 
tion, as we freely expressed our views, on the 11th of December last, in 
some remarks on President Fillmore’s last Message to Congress. When 
will our rulers in Downing Street become thoroughly possessed of two 
facts—the one that internal jealousy between the Northern and Southern 
States of this Union is the real barrier against a change of Cuban owner- 
ship—the other, that if England coul? purchase or secure it forthwith, 
she would be vexatiously and uselessly encumbering herself? We have 
rather too many than too few Colonies. A dear bargain would it be, at 
any price, to get hold of another, which would be unprofitable in a com- 
mercial point of view, and ruinously expensive ina military.—Mr. Eve- 
rett has been severely and perhaps duly reproached in several quarters- 
for his presumption in answering a letter not addressed to him. But this 
is his affair with his own countrymen, and no concern of ours. 


. 





If a numerous attendance of foreigners and great enthusiasm manifested 
by them were fitting exponents of national feeling, then might the public 
meeting of Thursday night at Metropolitan Hall, in honour of Capt. In- 
graham and in support of Martin Kossta, be worthy of lengthened notice. 
But the poverty of the muster, as regards distinguished Americans, was 
singularly conspicuous. Of the relative prominence of the refugees and 
exiles present we cannot judge, but Mr. J. P. Hale was, we believe, the 
only native speaker in any way distinguished. For the rest, the Stars and 
Stripes were entwined with the flags of nearly half-dozen non-existing Re- 
publics, those of Hungary, Cuba, France, Rome, and Poland, whose rights 
and wrongs were pathetically but not appropriately touched upon, A 
gold medal was voted to Capt. Ingraham, very deservedly ; and a series 
of resolutions was passed. 

We have said that the habitual leaders on public questions held aloof. 
They probably felt that a delicate matter of inter-national law was not to be 
disposed of, by an assemblage of excited foreigners, to the tune of the 
Marseillaise. The rescue of the poor fellow at Sm yrna was a brave and 
justifiable deed ; for it is the duty of Naval Officers to protect the bearer 
of their country’s passport. Whether the U. 8. Government should assert 
that every man who comes here, and takes a certain oath, is entitled 
abroad to all the privileges of American citizenship, is entirely another 
matter, on which there may be differences of opinion amongst Americans 
themselves. In the meantime, if Austria have any cause of complaint, it 
should be against the U.S. Chargé at Constantinople, who gave or procured 
the pass in question ; but this issue has not been raised. The general protes 
on the part of Austria is a stupid blunder ; nor do we believe that our Gov} 
ernment has in any degree participated in it, all ramours to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 





With all their local advantages—and these are unquestionable—rail- 
ways, and the financial movements that accompany their organization, 
have a dark side. Men are so very apt to slide downwards, from a con- 


sideration of the national gain, into a regard for their individual profits. |- 


The transition is so easy and so natural, that one almost expects now-a- 
days a private speculation in stocks or lots to be lurking beneath every 
eloquent harangue in favour of increased traffic, exchange of produce, in- 
tercommunication, and all that sort of thing. We are sorry to say that 
Upper Canada has just furnished a melancholy case in point. as though 





jealous of the unwholesome notoriety attaching in the Lower Province to 
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certain well-known events. Late legal investigations at Tor 
long to be narrated and too widely reported to need recapitulation, seem 
to have fixed morally upon Mr. Bowes the Mayor of that City, and Mr. 
Hincks the ruling spirit of the Cauadian responsible government, a charge 
of exercising respectively their official influence for purposes of their own 
personal gain. There has been consequently a great and deserved out- 
ery, and “ The Ten Thousand Pounds Job” has headed many a newspaper 
article, although efforts to whitewash the offenders have not been wanting 
in partisan prints. To pen such a record is painful enough. We gladly 
shrink from moralizing upon it, or from considering what our contempo- 
raries say regarding the fatal damage which this disclosure has brought 
upon the present Canadian administration. Public officers do bear so 


_ much, and the public does forgive so much, that it is difficult to limit en- 


durance and forbearance. 

And so let us go back again to the bright side of the railway spirit with 
which our Colonial neighbours are so liberally inbued, and congratulate 
New Brunswick on the great festival of the 14th inst. at St. John. Every 
thing contributed to render it great. It was a great occasion—the turning 
of the first sod of the European and North American Railway—and it 
was inaugurated in a manner eminently great, as witness the ten closely 
printed columns of the St. John Courier of this day week. The Governor of 
the Province, Dignitaries of the Church, Army and Navy Officers, Civilians 
in the service of the Crown, an American Commodore and several of his offi- 
cers, visitors of distinction from the adjoining Colonies and from the mo- 
ther country, together with countless throngs of the People, the real bone 
and sinew of every enterprise—these all united in various ways to manifest 
their participation in the festive tone that prevailed. Dining, and danc- 
ing, and marching, in procession, and speech-making, and the display of 
fireworks, were the order of the day and night. It would be ungallant 
not to mention that Lady Head gracefully threw the first sod into the 
wheel-barrow ; and ungracious not to add, that with the exception of an 
accident more threateniag than serious, at the Ball, all went well and 
happily throughout. As for particulars—it is beyond possibility to give 
any. Let us rather crowd in a little item of deep interest to St. John, 
N. B., recorded in the last mail from England. The clipper ship Guiding 
Star, destined we hope, to rival the famous Marco Polo, has been char- 
tered from Liverpool to Australia fot the unprecedented sum of £12,000. 





The office of the Protestant Times of Quebec has been burnt down ; 
and the deed is said to have been done by an incendiary. We have not 
seen this journal, but its name gives some clue to the odium, into which 
it had probably worked itself—Quebec entertains Mr. Jackson and other 
railway-grandees on Tuesday.—At Montreal, another officer of the 26th, 
Lt. Quartley, has been arrested and bailed, as his Colonel and Captain 
have been before him.—The British Canadian of Toronto is to be here- 
after a tri-weekly journal. All such tokens of prosperity are grateful. 





Some wretch or wretches at Norfolk, Va., are still under the influence 
of the poison instilled by the Richmond Examiner, of which we lately 
had occasion to speak. A portion of the dwelling of Mr. James, H. B. M. 
Consul, has been repeatedly fired. The incendiary’s efforts have hitherto 
been frustrated. We wait to hear of his arrest. 





The yellow fever, we are glad to say, has most materially abated at 
New Orleans, and there are also improved accounts in town from Mobile. 
At several minor places in the South its ravages have been distressingly 
severe. In all, a spirit of charity has been widely displayed. 





A typographical error in our last week’s issue made us guilty of injus- 
tice to a contemporary ; and we hasten to repair the damage. In noticing 
the painful exhibition of a fellow-man mysteriously afflicted, our proof- 
reader misquoted our neighbour, and caused him to speak of a “ Great 
Treat,” whereas he had spoken of a “Great Feat in Somnolency.”” Now 
the journalist in question knows New York too well, to suppose for a mo- 
ment that our citizens will hail this pitiable object as they would hail a 
new Liberator fresh from an unsuccessful rebellion, or a new Syren who 
had exhausted the old world. To term such a show a treat, were an in- 
sult to the public. To allude to involuntary lethargy as a feat, is but 
paying a playful tribute to the universality of American genius. 





The Golden-Age, a new and splendid steamer, destined for Liverpool, 
Australia, and one of the Pacific routes, carried a numerous and gay par- 
ty of invited guests down below Sandy Hook, on Saturday last. Such an 
excursion, with such a company, has become almost an every-day occur- 
rence ; nor should we paragraph it, but for one peculiarity. The Golden 
Age’s marine steam engine has, what is generally denominated, the 
American walking-beam. Some of the vessels running hence to Central 
America are thus fitted, as is Commodore Vanderbilt’s oft-quoted yacht. 
It has been contended and still will be, that in carrying a ponder- 
ous weight so high above the water-line, as this arrangement requires, a 
vessel becomes top-heavy and unsafe. But the Americans are bold expe- 
rimentalists. They have found no such result hitherto, and are therefore 
likely to adopt this principle extensively.—A steamer on the stocks, at 
Greenpoint L.i., is attracting much notice, in anticipation. A new model, 
and an engine of extraordinary force, by Mr. Norris, furnish the grounds 
for a prophecy that she will cross the Atlantic in seven days! 





A wise and kind provision was inserted in the Charter for the New 
York Industrial Exhibition, under which the tens of thousands of children 
connected with the Free Schools have the privilege of paying it a gratuitous 
visit. This has been acted upon during the week ; and the sight of child- 
hood in the very fever of enjoyment has not been the least of the many 
atiractions, now offered to the visitors who yet throng our city. 





The Horticultural Society of New York has just held its semi-annual 
meeting, and has given the public an opportunity of seeing how its gar- 
deners and florists progress, by a three days’ exhibition at Niblo’s Saloon. 
Without presuming to pass judgment upon the fruit, the vegetables, and 
the flowers displayed, we may remark that they did not seem to us so at- 
tractive as we have known them on similar occasions. We have to note 
also, and with sincere regret, that the “large and fashionable attendance ”’ 
has chiefly figured in newspaper paragraphs. 

The show was brought to a close on Thursday evening, by an address 
from the Revd. E. H. Chapin. We borrow a report of it from the columns 
of a contemporary, remarking only that the fame of the orator proved far 
more attractive than Floriculture or Horticulture has done. The readers 
of this flowery report will please to make the requisite allowance. 





Mr. Stephenson M. P., and Chief-Justice Lafontaine of Canada, were 
amongst the passengers for Liverpool in the Cunard steamer, -7sia, on 
Wednesday.—Mr. Dion. Bourcicault, the well-known dramatic author, ar- 
rived here on Sunday, by the Arctic, of the Collins line ; also Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, whose celebrity seems all at once to have evaporated. 


We have to thank the managers of the intended National Exhibition of 
Horseflesh, for a courteous invitation to attend the same, at Springfield, 
Mass., on the 19th and three following days of next month. Both import- 
ed blood and American breeds are to contend in a show for Prizes; and 
we doubt not that the novelty, as well as the real interest involved, will 
secure a most extensive patronage. We sball make a decided effort to be 
present, at least for afew hours, j 








Mr. Thomas W. Whitley, the artist. bas taken up another profession ex- 


onto, too | changing the brush for the pe 











pn, and the canvas, for the proof sheet. He 
has established, and now edits and publishes The Hoboken Gazette, a 
weekly journal of artistic general interest. Its name indicates its local 
position ; and we have only to wish it a long and prosperous life. 





City tax-payers are given to understand that, whereas they have lat- 
terly been paying $300,000 per annum for the comfort of unswept streets, 
they are hereafter to enjoy the same privilege at one third of the cost. 
Let us be grateful at least for the pecuniary gain ; and live in hopes of 
copious showers of rain, the most effective of the New York scavengers. 





A very interesting Convention of Librarians from all parts of the States 
was in session during a portion of last week. The desire to facilitate the 
studies of the learned, or scientific. or curious reader was evidenced in a 
variety of resolutions framed, and hereafter to be acted upon. At the same 
time we note with pleasure that the grander object of popularising educa- 
tion occupied a large share of the attention of those who were present, 
We regret that we have not room to register the proceedings. The ga- 


thering together of this very useful class of the community is in future to 
be an annual affair. 





Cricket is decidedly on the rise ; and if our summers were not too brief, it 
might take such hold upon the country, as anything can take here, which is 
laborious without being profitable—The record of the week tells of a match, 
played at the Hoboken ground, on Monday, between the New York and Newark 
Clubs, in which the former came off the winners, They scored 117 and 126 in 
their first and second innings ; when the New Jersey men, having only netted 
42 on their first, decided to haul down their colours. 





It is difficult to imagine anything more tasteless, vulgar, and unbecoming 
than the present style of ladies’ bonnets, which Pui) admirably rebukes in 
announcing as the October fashion, that they “ will be worn on the small of the 
back.” How long will the fair sex remain in bondage to the whims of shop- 
keepers? Of course, the modistes like the absurdity of to-day : it does not cost 


them much for material. 
on a 


LOUNGES THROUGH THE NEW-YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. 
NO. L—THE STATUARY. 


You might just as well, in walking from Union Square to the Astor House, 
pretend to pass unnoticed the male oddities and female charmers who catch your 
eye at every step, as attempt to penetrate froma the side entrance to the central 
space beneath the dome of this great exhibition-room, regardiess of the avenue 
of statuary through which your pathway lies. Marble and plaster and bronze 
—bronze and plaster and marble—in colessal or life-size, in medium or in minia- 
ture—it jostles, or overawes, or seduces you. You can’t dodge it, for it meets 
you at every turn ; you can’t “ pooh-pooh” it, for its excellence is too apparent . 
Unless therefore you be an Exhibitor, bound to your stand, in order that you 
may watch the sensation produced upon the public by your wares, or a special 
reporter, bent upon itemising one particular section, we advise you to yield 
gracefully to circumstances. In the first place, you can’t very well avoid it ; in 
the second, the show of Sculptare is not only the crowning point of the whole 
Exhibition, it is, to the best of our experience, the finest modern one ever gath- 
ered under one roof. Furthermore, what we recommend, we have experienced; 
for, however national sympathy and duty to our readers jointly summoned us to 
the departments appropriated to the United Kingdom and the British Colonies, 
we found the spell of the Spirit of Form to be irresistible. We resigned ourselves 
accordingly ; and the impressions here recorded are the result. 

The excellence of this collection in its works sculptured, and modelled, and 
cast, has been already hinted. This is also perceptible, in the absence of that 
host of mediocre and faulty productions, with which modern galleries are inva- 
riably crowded. The caviller may indeed pull this or that to pieces, may faint- 
ly praise, or smartly ridicule ; there is material for him, if he seek it diligently. 
But we have had our admiration so continually kept upon the stretch, that the 
disapproving eye was immediately consoled, and we found it impossible to harp 
upon the disproportioned or meretricious.—But here is too much preamble ; let 
us come to particulars. 

Amid such a multiplicity of objects as are concentrated within these walls of 
glass and iron, those which are of superior size or are placed in isolated posi- 
tions will naturally claim early attention. Thus, occupying the post of honour 
beneath the dome, the colossal bronze-coloured equestrian statue of Washington, 
by Baron Marochetti, fills the eye, if it be but fora moment. For you soon 
perceive-—even with all due allowance for the near view of that which should be 
seen from a distance—that a horse, not over-correctly modelled and in the con- 
ventional give-us-your-paw attitude, bears a rider, in whose face there is no ex- 
pression and in whose form there is neither dignity orcommand. Our dear old 
pig-tailed George III, in Pall-mall East, might as well be set up for the heroic, 
as this semblance of the great founder of a great Republic.—And as though de- 
signing that the odour of nationality should not be too strongly diffused over a 
scene whereat the wide world was invited to attend, behind the Father of his 
country stands one of its foremest intellectual defenders, like him, alas! not hap- 
pily commemorated. We allude to Carew’s model for a colossal statue of Daniel 
Webster, which has not even verisimilitude to recommend it, and is alike un- 
worthy of the English artist and the American subject.—These remarks perhaps 





scarcely bear out cur general introductory profession ; but never mind them; | 


there are a score of compensations around you. Turn tothe West, and you will 
look long and lovingly upon Thorwaldsen’s Ganymede and the Eagle, on whose 
matchless beauty it were idle to lavish praise. Further to the right, when you 
Can drag your charmed eyes from the ideal of Grecian worship, you may come 
down at once to the heroism of the Middle Ages, and do homage to a noble figure 
of Columbus, who stands before you at full length in marble. We could but wish, 
pondering on the spot which he occupies and the associations inseparable from 
it, that the artist had invested him with an air of lofty trust in the justice of 
future generations, in place of the pained aspect of one who shrinks from present 
neglect. 

Eastward of the huge pedestal that supports George Washington and his B 
cephalus, admirably lighted from the dome, carefully railed-in, amply spaced- 
out, in short with every advantage of position and prestige, Mr. Powers’s Greek 
Slave, and Fisher Boy, and Eve, and Proserpine, draw about them a crowd of 
gazers. Of these, with the exception of the Eve now first exhibited, we have 
spoken at length in the Albion of October 13, 1849 ; and we will but say therefore 
tnat, taking all due interest in the sculptor whom America delights to honour, 
we felt grateful to the bulky pedestal just mentioned, that it interposed its 
friendly barrier between the genius of Thorwaldsen, as seen in his Ganymede, and 
the skill of Powers, as seea in these figures. All that the chisel can do, unin- 
spired by the divine a/fatus, is here, and is worthy of all admiration; yet we 
thought we read in the looks of more than one fair looker-on, that she found the 
Mother of Mankind, or the manacled fair-one, to be but the fac-simile of herself. 
What more just or truthful could be said by the most elaborate critic? ‘In the 
Fisher Boy there is hope of a loftier reach in Art ; but when we declare that the 
Greek Slave gains something in ideal grace by this juxtaposition with her mat- 
ter-of-fact progenitrix, it is clear that Eve will add no laurels to the chaplet of 
this fortunate sculptor.—And here, it may not be inappropriate, whilst we per- 
haps speak slightly of one American artist of established fame, that we should 
hail the advent of another, hitherto entirely unknown. in the Northern nave, 
but within range of the flood of light that illuminates this -entral region, is just 
a simple bust of a Bacchante, that we pray you not to pass unheeded. It is very 
charming ; and a poetic feeling must have imagined it, as a cunning hand has 
wrought it. Observe in it the flush and glow of anima! life, predominant, yet 
not obliterating that spiritual essence with which Greek mythology endowed even 


.the least of its component parts. This, we are informed, is the work of Mr. Galt, 


a young man from Virginia, who has been long a student in Florence. He has 
profited well. Has he nothing else in his studio? 

In the immediate neighbourhood of this most classical bust are also two or 
three minor works of merit. Especially clever, for instance, is a statuette of 
Daniel Webster by Mr. T. Ball of Boston, that consoles one for Mr. Carew’s 
failure. Pleasant also to the eye is a white marble chimney-piece, we believe 
from Milan, whereof a little nest of Cupids forms the central ornament ; plea- 
santer still, and decidedly superior, is a similar article, American, and bearing 
the name of J. Levy. The carved imitations of animal life at each side, and the 
female figure swinging in her hammock in the centre, all in a/tisstmo relievo , 
well deserve attention. 
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But we must hurry on, and just hint at the many good things congregated in 
the South nave, although we would not presume to play guide for you, or claim 
for these hasty reminiscenses the worth of a catalogue raisonné. Jerichau of 
Rome has a reclining Cupid amusing himself with the sword of Mars, prettily 
conceived and fairly modelled. It will, however, be speedily forgotten if you 
give sufficient examination to its near neighbour, by Professor Dupré of Flo- 
rence, bearing the title of Innocence. It is nothing more than a sleeping child; 


but how he does sleep! and how his little form tells of childhood, even in re- | 


pose! how truthful, how graceful, how unpretending, how great! We rate this 


as one of the veritable chef-d’euvres. Nor do we fail of a moment's glow of na- 
tional pride as we pass by Marshall’s exquisite Sabrina, so popular in the 
Parian statuettes; whilst something in its pose and treatment tells us that England 
may also claim an exceedingly sweet Dancing Girl Reposing, which at present 
bears no sculptor’s name. From Ireland comes T. 8. Farrell’s Youth, a sitting 
figure, very careful and very creditable, and also a fine bust of O'Connell in 
marble, elsewhere, that beams with good humour and intelligence.—Opposite 
to some of these latest mentioned, is a love of a group from Belgium, that adds 
the grace of Canova to the anatomical correctness of the French modern School. 
A mother is bounding forward with a young child balanced on her shoulder. 
Many a pretty face lights up into a smile and many a motherly one nods ap- 

roval,as the ceaseless promenaders lounge past this clever piece of work. And 

raikin too, a Belgian, bids you look at his recumbent Psyche ; and look you 
mast. N aughty has she been, or impradent? Did she drain the goblet of nec- 
tar too deeply, or has she sought refuge in chloroform from the inconstancy of 
that urchin, Cupid’ We know nct ; but we know that we ought not to forgive 
her (and some also of her French and Belgian acquaintances) for too lavish a 
display of her fair limbs ; whilst we do forgive her, and delude ourselves into 
the notion, that in this free-and-easy age it would be too absurd to say “ Oh, 
fie !”—If you, reader, have any little twinges of doubt on your mind, take refuge 
with some of those darling little girls and boys, who are scattered about, in 
marble and in Pe, and whose innocence might not be gainsaid by the 
veriest prude. They swarm just whereabouts we have you. if we remember 
rightly, a pretty pair of them lies prettily imbedded in sleep, close to that Anti- 
Maine-Law Psyche whom we have been vainly endeavouring to scold. At least 
there’s a sweet little cherub of a fellow nestled, at your elbow, in a basket of 
flowers ; and then, by Jorini of Milan, the sauciest rogue of a Soldier’s Son, that 
ever was seen, seated on a knapsack and with his father’s Tyrolese hat slouched 
down in comic guise over his face. As for the Industrious Girl by Magni of 
Milan, we defy you to force your way again into the Western nave, without 
paying her involantary homage. She's the pet and the pattern child of all the 
visitors, as winsome a lassie as ever bewitched one, and yet as prim as the lady 
President of a Dorcas Society. [f you don’t smile with her and at her, you 
can’t have much worth living for : you must be a crabbed old bachelor, or a 
soured old maid. 

Alas, for our cramped space! We seem to be but on the threshold of the 
subject, and we have filled so mach. Take then a mere memorandum, as it 
were, of several things not to be omitted in your course. They shall be boldly 
classified in an epithet or so—a young Bacchus (Anti-Maine-Law again, we re- 
ae Fore ), clever though repulsive, by Cambi of Florence—the Deserted, a 

alf-life-size figure of a girl, by Motelli of Milan, very sweet—the Prayer, a fe- 
male bust, with partially-draped head, hair put back from the brow, and upper 

lid much prolonged over the lower one, which peculiarity gives it a decided 
sharacter. This is by Galli of Milan. The modelling is not often surpassed— 
a colossal bust in marble of Monti, the poet ; a noble head, stamped with intel- 
lect and thought and feeling; by Abbondio, also of Milan—a superb alto-relievo 
in oval setting ; three dancing nymphs, full of life and movement, and wrought 
in the true Greek spirit—two veiled busts, tricky, and not very good of their 
kind, though hugely admired, of course—the Betrothed, a delicately chiselled 
bust, by Romanelli of Florence—a model for a warrior tomb, by F. Ferrugiri. 
This is of small size, and in plaster; but it greatly pleased us. Who is not fa- 
miliar with the effigies of Knights without number, as they are seen in the olden 
Churches of the Old World? There they lie, posed in every conceivable atti- 
tude, but = posed artificially ; composed, so to say, with hands in praying 
fashion crossed on the breast, and feet upturned ; sometimes guarded by loving 
woman’s tenderness, and sometimes by the fidelity of his hound, man’s “‘ most 
faithful companion.” Save for variation in arms and accoutrements, one re- 
cumbent statue had a hundred counterparts. But here the warrior is stretched 
upon the field of Death, the battlefield itself. The novel and appropriate idea 
is very “7 wrought out.—Together with these works of small size, there are 
several of larger pretension, some of high merit, and all well deserving of atten- 
tion. Amongst them we can but name—the Two Lovers going to the Fountain, 
by Lazzerini of Carrara—the dead Mother, the Child, and the Eagle, by A. Le- 
ne of Paris—a copy of Thorwaldsen’s Mercury, seated—the Adam and Eve 
of Jerichau, who is a Dane—Miiller’s Minstrel’s Curse, already exhibited in this 
city—and the First Whis 
digious favourite with “ 
on its arm. 

If you have extraordinary good fortune, and ransack every corner of every 
court of the Palace, you may light upon the most remarkable and most original 
of those works which have come to us, unheralded from Europe. We allude to 
the colossal] group of A Hunter in the P of a Grizzly Bear. True, it is but 
~ @ plaster cast, and has been wofall hm in transit; yet is this sorry reason 
for poking it away where chance alone can find it, and for permitting its out- 
lines to be marred by the coarse and fang, orouerunese adopted for holding 
together and proj ping up its broken parts. t forgive and forget the Dir. ctors, 
we counsel you, and don't leave this group undiscovered. We shail add a brief 
description, although, in the name, you have it already in a measure imaged be- 
fore you.—The hunter then, having evidently failed in an attempt to entangle 
the animal in a net, is paying the penalty of his boldness and his failure, hugged 
to death in the monster’s fatal embrace. He has however succeeded in burying 
his hunting blade nearly up to the hilt in his adversary’s throat, and the huge 
beast, up-reared to its full height and with no apparent relaxation of its vast 
muscular strength, yet shows, in the contracted eye and the peculiar expression 
of its head which is turned downwards and sideways towards the weépon, that 
it too is mortally wounded. The tenacity of life and the long retention of its 
prodigious power are strikingly made out by the sculptor. The brate in this 
respect is the man’s superior. The foiled hunter is securely locked in the bear's 
crushing arms. His sunken head, and the puny effort of one hand with which 
he yet strives to re‘ievefhimself from the agonizing pressure of the massive paw 
that rends his flesh, assure the spectator that resistance is past, and that his 
life is ebbing fast.—We repeat that this group is rife with prodigious power; 
nor is it paying it too high a compliment, to say that its haman figure carried 


r of Love, which, if somewhat fantastical, is a pro- 
oung New York” and the belles who hang admiringly 


our thoughts, for a moment, far away, to Michael Angelo. The French, beyond | 


doubt, stand unrivalled by all the moderns in the composition and execution of 
works of this character. They alone are successors tothe men who wrought the 
Laocoon and the Dying Gladiator. There ap indeed to be a natural aptitude 
in the French mind for the requisite study and elaboration. Voltaire told us long 
ago that a tinge of ferocity was inherent in the national mind of his country- 
men; and herein lies the clue to their prevalent taste as shown in this choice 
of subjects. Their wondrous poet therein must be owing to the opportu- 
nities which Paris, in its Jardin des Plantes, affords to artists for constant study 
of the habits of animals; as also for acquiring knowledge of the anatomical 
structure, in the splendid collection of the Museum of Comparative Anatomy. 
Many and many a day must M. Fremiet have spent side by side with the caged 
grizzly bear; oy Hy. patiently must he have worked upon his plaster model, 
fore acquiring t ee which has resulted in such a work as this. 
of all, greatest of all, and very properly apart from all, is the sublime 
p of Christ and the Twelve Apostles, modelled in plaster by Thorwaldsen 
imself, and excellently set forth in a comparatively secluded place. But we 
can scarcely criticise them. Except as regards the central figure, the Saviour 
himeself,—on whose right hand and left the Apostles are ranged, forming the 
whole into a semicircular group unspeakably majestic—we are lost in un- 
bounded and unmingled admiration. ch countenance tells the recorded cha- 
racteristics of the Saint whom it A ee smgpee each figure has its appropriate 
attributes. The draperies are infinitely varied, but all wrought into those 
emblems forms and tolds which are grateful to the eye and harmonious in 
their effects. Probably the figure of Christ least satisfies us, because its loftier 
height unfits it for the same level as those around it. The great sculptor un- 
doubtediy designed it-to occupy a more elevated place, obviating the apparent 
disproportion. Thorwaldsen was not the man to mark the Divinity aud the 
mastership of our Lord by an extra foot or two of height.—We understand that 
the public owes a sight of this great glory of the Exhibition, and this chiefest 
triumph of the sculptor’s art, to Edward Bech, Esq., Danish Consul at this port. 
The models in fact are said to belong to him, having been replaced by marble 
fac-similes, in the Church at Copenhagen, for which Thorwaldsen designed 
them. The obligation isadeep one. Nothing approaching these figures in gran- 
deur and majesty has ever been seen in this country. We doubt indeed if Euro; e 
can show any thing equalling this group, on so large and so perfect a scale. 


Appointments. 


James Cosmo Mellvill, Esq., Secretary to the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, to be a K.C.B.—The og cara under the act of last session 
for the Better Administration of Charitable Trusts, have been fixed as follows: 
Chief Commissioner, Mr. Peter Erle; two paid commissioners, Mr. James Hill 
and the Rev. R. Jones; secretary, Mr. Henry Vane.—Mr. Villiers Lister to the 
clerkship in the Foreign-office, vacant by the resignation of Mr. Hugh Astley.— 
Col. the Hon. C. B. Phipps. Keeper of H. Majesty's Privy Purse, tobe aC. B. 


Arup. 


Wan-Orvice, Serr. 2.—2d Reg of Foot; Gen Sir John Rolt, K. C, B. dee. 
21st Reg of Ft; Maj-Gen Sir De Lacy Evans, K.C.B., to be Col v Gen the Right 
Hon Sir F Adam, G.C.B. dec. Royal i of Horse Guards; Lieut-Col Eger- 
ton, from h-p Rifle Brigade, to be Lieut-Col, v Bt-Col Bouverie, who exch; Bt- 
Lt-Col Hon G © W Forester to be Lieut-Col b-p, v Egerton who ret; Bt-Maj Hon 
H Pitt to be Maj b-p, v Forester; Lieut Berkeley to be Capt b-p; Cornet Lord 
‘Stanhope to be Lieut bp. 1st Drag Gds; Lieut Peazson, trom 12th Lt Drags to 
be Lieut, v Hancock who exc. 12th Light Drags; Lieut J Hancock, from Ist 
Drag Gds, to be Lieut v Pearson, whoexe. 2d Reg of Ft; Maj S W Jephson to 








be Lt-Cul w-p, v Burns, dec; Bt Lt-Col O Robinson to be Maj w-p, v Robinson; | 


Ens J Croome to be Lt w-p, v Holdsworth; Gent Cadet J W Lawrie, from Royal 
Mil Coll, to be Dns, w-p, v Croome. 8th Foot; Capt J M Bannatyne, from 21st 
Regt Ft, to be Capt, v Charter, who exc. 21st Foot; Capt EJ Charter, from 
8th Foot, to be Capt v Banuatyne who exc. 50th Foot; Lieut RT Gray to be 
Capt b-p, v Bellingham, who ret; Hus G W Bunbury to be Lieut b-p, v Gray; 
€ AP Boileau, gent, to be Ens b-p, v Bunbury. 59th Foct; Assist-Surg 








Braybrook, from the Staff, to be Surg, vy Campbell, dec. 62d Foot; Lieut McKay | by each successive Conductor, either at our Philharmonic or public Concerts. 


Rynd to be Capt b-p, v Hewett, who ret; Ens E H Hunter to be Lieut b-p, v 

Rynd; G W B Hughes, gent, to be Ens b-p, v Hunter. 65th Foot; Lieut J Paul 
| to be Capt b-p, v Barry, who ret; Ens G Buck to be Lieut b-p, v Paul; C J Ur- 
| qubart, gent. to be Ensb-p, v Buck. 91st Foot; Ens H A Bond to be Liett w-p, 

v J McPherson, dec: Gent Cadet T E A Hall, from the Royal Mil Coll, to be Ens 

w-p, ¥ Bond. 95th Foot; Ens E W Eddington to be Lieut b-p, v Maxwell, who 
| ret; BC Boothby, gent, to be Ens b-p, V Eddington. Ist W I Regt; Lieut 0 G 
| Stokes to be Capt b-p, v Lloyd, who ret. 
Hospital Staff.—W Sinclair, gent, to be 
brooke, prom in the 59th Foot. 


Assist-Surg to the Forces, v Bray- 


Memoranda.—The commission of Lieut. J O’'Hea, of 25t Foot, has been ante- | 


| dated to the 7th September, 1852. 
| The Christian name of Lieut and Adjt Walmsley, of the 15th Foot, is ‘‘James,” 
and not “ John,” as hitherto stated. 


It is said the successor of the present gallant Commander of the Forces in 


Cape, who has just completed the conquest of the Kaffirs.—Capts. Bellingham, 
50th; Hewett, 62nd; Barry, 65th; and Lloyd, lst W.1.; and Lt. Maxwell, 95th, 
have sold out.—Capt. Bickerstaff, Carabineers, and Lt. Orme, 3d Light Drags., 
accompany Lt.-Genl. Jackson, as aides-de-camp, to the Cape of Good Hope.— 
Lt. Kelly, R.A., is appointed fort adjutaut at Antigua.—Lt. Maclean adjutant 


of the 1/th depot, v. Cardiff. 
Navy. 


ArrornTMENTs.—Lieuts., H. Hathorn to the Vengeance, 84, on the Mediter- 
ranean station; J. R. Lawrence to the Stromboli steam-sloop at Portsmouth; 
A. B. Crauford to the Royal Naval College; J. F. Ross to the Stromboli.—Surg., 
Pottinger to the Stromboli ; M. Thompson to the St. George, 120.—Naval In- 
structor, the Rev. W. E. Shaw, from the Ajax to the London, 90.—Lord Walter 
Kerr, naval cadet to the Prince Regent, 90, flagship of Rear-Adml. Corry. 


Promotions.—Capts. E. Chappell and J. Monday have accepted the retire- 
ment under the order in council of 1846, thereby reducing the active list, but 
not creating any vacancies for promotion —Lts. Freeston and T. G. Nicholls to 
be Retired Commanders. 


Corrs oF Roya MAriNnzes.—Sec. Lieut. Cobb, to be First Lieut., v. Gell, dec. 


The Dedalus, 20, Capt. Wellesley, from the Pacific, has arrived at Plymouth 
to be paid off; also the Contest, 12, Commr. the Hon. J. W.S. Spencer, from the 
East Indies, at Spithead.—Thke Vesuvius, 6, has left Spithead for Gibraltar, to 
relieve the Crutzer, 14. 


Tus Arctic ReGions.—There has been published in a Parliamentary paper 
a copy of the instructions and sailing orders to Commander Inglefield, of the 
Phenix, employed in the Arctic Regions. He was to proceed to Beechey Is- 
land, in Lancaster Sound, to communicate with Sir E. Belcher, or the ships 
under his command. Strict injunctions were laid on him not to risk the ships 
being frozen in for the winter. ‘You are (the orders declare) distinctly to 
understand that the principal and chief object of your orders is to communicate 
with Beechey Island, for the purpose of landing stores and obtaining in forma- 
tion, and thence to return direct to England. But should the season prove an 
open one, and on your return from Beechey Island you should have an opportu- 
nity of examining the coast in the vicinity of Cape Walsingham, we do not ob- 
ject to your doing so, but on no account are you to risk the safety of the ship or 
your being detained, as you must positively return to England this season.” 


Obituary. . 


Lrevt.-GENERAL Sir Newt DovG.as.—Lieut.-General Sir Neil Douglas, K.C.B. 
and K.C.H., colonel of her Majesty’s 78th Highlanders, died at Brussels, on the 
Ist inst. This distinguished officer entered the army in 1801; served with the 
79th at the siege of Copenhagen, in 1807; with the expedition to Sweden, in 
1808; and subsequently to Portugal and Spain, including the battle of Corunna; 
expedition to Walcheren and siege of Flushing, in 1809; the Peninsular Cam 
paigns from December, 1809, to January, 1811, and again from April, 1813, to 
the end of that war in 1814, including the defence of Cadiz and the battle of Bu- 
saco—wounded through the left shoulder joint by a ball and by another in the- 
left arm ; battles of the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, and Toulouse. Served also the 
campaign of 1815, and was severely wounded through the right knee by a ball, 
and contused from a ball hitting a button at Quatre Bras. Sir Neil received a 
cross for the battles of the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, and Toulouse. » He was co- 
lonel of the 81st from July, 1845, and only of late held the colonelcy of the 78th 
Highlanders. 


_A young Actor anD Dramatist.—Mr. John Wilkins, a young actor of con- 
siderable ability, attached to the Sadler’s Wells company, and a dramatic author 
of talent, as his five-act play, of Civitisateon, in which Mr. Anderson sustained 
the —_ character, and several other dramas from his pen, abundantly 
prove, died suddenly on the 20th ult. He played Hecate in Macbeth on the Sa- 
turday preceding his death, in apparent good health, and on Monday morning 
he was a corpse. He leaves a widow and two orphan children of tender years, 
completely destitute. 

_A Newport, Professor Andrews Nurton, L.L.D., highly esteemed in the reli- 

ous and lettered world.—Mr. Shaw, who was well known in the agricultural 
istricts as editor of the Mark-lane Express, died recently in Australia.—At 
Petersham, the Lady Jane Dawson Damer, sister of the Earl of Portarlington. 
— The Princess Amelia Vasa, the youngest daughter of the late Christian LV. of 
Sweden.—At St. Thomas's, Lt. O’Brien, R.N., Admiralty Agent.—In London, the 
Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D., aged 70, pastor of the Baptist Church at Hackney, 
over whom he had presided for more than 42 years.—At Iridge-place, Sussex, 
Sir Peckham B. S. Micklethwait.—At Blackpool, G. Olmerod, . of Fernhill. 
—George Lyall, Esq., formerly M. P. for the city of London.—At Halifax, N. S. 
Colonel Creighton, formerly of the 59th Regt., in which corps he bore a distin- 
guisned post at the taking of the Cape of Good Hope, at Java, and in the Mau- 
ritius. He served for a long period in the East Indies, during part of the time 
in command of his regiment.—Mr, Edward Dunigan, Roman Catholic book pub- 
lisher, of Fulton street.—At Louisville, Major Bland Ballard, one of the earliest 
settlers of Kentucky.—Gen. McKay of N.C., Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Meany at the time of the patsage of the tariff of 1946—In London, 
Mr. Blewitt, the composer and singer of sprightly and humorous songs, leaving 
a family eutirely unprovided for—Capt. Skinner, R. N.—At Westwood-hall, 
Staffordshire, Lieut-Col. Powys. . 

















>. 


fAusic. 


JULLIEN's Concerts.—Close of the first series.—We do not know whether M. 
Jullien’s répertotre contains, 4s announced, 1200 separate compositions, but as 
yet, it seems as inexhaustible as the lamp of Aladdin. Every evening brings 
forth some fresh novelty. During the present week, M. Jullien has given us 
several of his own original compositions, besides a new symphonic work by an 
American author, entitled “A Day in the Country.” Of this latter, which is 
entirely descriptive in its character, we have already given our opinion. We 
content ourselves therefore with merely stating here, that we find on a second 
hearing no reason to change the opinion then expressed in regard to its general 
merits. It was admirably executed on the present occasion; the broken and 
fragmentary character of the first movement being perfectly rendered by the 
extensive mass of reed and brass instruments of Jullien’s orchestra. We may, 
however, add that, apart from its own merits or demerits as a composition, we 
look upon it in an esthetic point of view as a cheering sign, indicative of pro- 
gress in the right direction, of an attempt to throw off the shackles of time-ho 
nored conservatism and scientific legitimacy, which have sat broeding, like 
ill-omened birds, over every attempt to develop, by the extended resources of art, 
the new ideas of the age. 

The most important of Jullien’s compositions are the American Quadrilles, 
and the extracts from his Opera of “ Pietro it Grande.” The latter were for 
the first time introduced to the notice of the public on Thursday evening last, 
on the occasion of Jullien’s benefit. The announcement of this drew together 
the largest audience of the season, even outnumbering the best of Jenny Lind’s 
houses. The coup d’aii, when the audience rose en inasse at the performance of 
the national air of ‘“‘ Hai/ Columbia,” was one of the most imposing we have 
ever witnessd. The whole scene was truly inspiring. Jullien deserves the 
thanks of the country for having taught the people to rise on the performance 
of its chosen National air. Not only this: it was left to him, a foreigner, to 
harmonize and play American patriotic airs in such a manner as to render his 
version the established one. In this respect, if in no other, M. Jullien will leave 
his mark on the times, and impress his name on the hearts and recollections of 
the American people. 

His “ Pictroil Grande,” if we may judge from the specimens presented to us, 
is a production of much merit. Besides the great and almost intuitive know- 

ledge of orchestra and effect, which M. Jullien professes, he has shown real or. 
ginality in this work.—True, there are no new harmonies, and there is even a 
| march which sounds very like Spontini; yet all the established rules of the sci- 
| ence have been employed to their fullest extent, while the brilliant effects of the 
| modern orchestra have been produced with all the breadth of design and power 
| of contrast, which so essentially characterise M. Jullien, whether as a composer 
| or conductor. 

So much novelty is presented in the successive concerts, that we cannot in a 
| weekly notice, and within the space allotted to us, do more than mention the 
| various points of attraction, whether performers, compositions, or performances. 
| Many, no doubt will entirely escape us. In regard to such, we must state that 
| it is from no disposition to disparage them, but from the impossibility of the 
case. 
| The Overture to “‘ Oberon’ has been played two or three times. In this, as 
in all other symphonic compositions, Jullien’s ¢empo of the various movements 
is irreproachable. The lempo of the opening ddagio of this Overture is changed 


i 








Ireland (Sir E. Blakeney) will be Major-Genl. Cathcart, the Governor of the | 


In our humble opinion, M. Jullien’s tempo is in perfect accordance with the spi- 
rit of the composition, and the ideas of the Composer. In its first performance 
the wind instruments in the opening movement were not well together, but on 
the subsequent night this defect was remedied, and the fairy-like effect charm ~ 
ingly produced. Upon what authority does M. Jullien take the tempo of the 
Andante of the Pastorale Symphony so fast? The Philharmonic tempo is as 
much too slow and dragging, as his is too fast. 

On Thursday, we had a taste of M. Jullien’s quality as a Solo performer on 
the Piccolo. He played a pretty little composition of his own called the “ Night- 
ingale Valse.’ He has a very effective close shake upon the instrument, but 
evidently considers it only a plaything, and the audience were rather inclined 
to the same opinion.—Mlle. Anna Zerr sang during the week, Della Vendetta 
from “ Zauberfloete,” and Wie nahte mu der Schlummer from “ Freischutz.” 
Of the first we have spoken before, and of the latter we must here express our 
warmest admiration. Her intonation, and her enunciation were perfect; the 
latter admirable in its declamatory style ; yet we must object to the tremulo 
manner of singing which pervades the slow passages, especially the prayer. 
There%eemed to be an embryo trillo on every note of Leise, lewse, and the suc- 
ceeding verse of Zu dir wende, which is in the worst modern Italian fashion, 
unsuited to Weber’s music, and at all times “‘ more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance.” But what in the name of all decency, common sense, or 
artistic dignity, could induce Mlle. Zerr to sing such trash as Old Folks at home 
for an encore to Zauberfloete? This is an affront to the taste and understanding 
of the audience, an indignity to the memory of Mozart, and not to be endured. 
As if we had not enough of said “ old folks” in the American Quadrilles, we 
must—proh pudor !—listen to them, and badly sung at that, in the wake of Mo- 
zart! Fie! ‘tis too bad, Mile. Zerr, and worse for M. Jullien to countenance it. 
Altogether it is a vile and bad habit, and one we have ever disapproved, to sing 
or play for an encore,a different piece from that which is encored. If an encore 
means anything, it means a repetition of the preceding piece, or a portion of it. 
To give the audience something else is always in bad taste, though we know it 
is extensively practised. If you wish to be helped to more mutton at table, you 
surely don’t thank the attendant for bringing you pudding, instead. 

Could not M. Jullien or his Solo players oblige us by allowing the season of 
Lent to commence. We have had something too much of the “ Carnival.” 
Two or three times of a night, on Flute, Cornet, Clarionet, and Double Bass, 
is rather too much of a good thing, even of the ‘‘ Carnival de Venise.”” Can no 
other tema be found, upon which to exhibit instrumental ground and lofty 
tumbling? 

This evening, Signor Bottesini’s benefit is to take place ; and on Monday the 
second series of M. Jullien’s concerts is to commence at Metropolitan Hall, 
where he proposes to hold forth for one month. Several new Solo performers 
are to make their début there, and we are to have one evening each week en- 
tirely devoted to classical music. But more of this anon. 


ITALIAN OPERA At N1BL0’s.—The Winter season for Italian Opera under the 
direction of Mr. Max Maretzek commenced on Monday evening last, with the 
performance of Bellini’s ‘ Puritani.”’ On Wednesday we had “ Norma,” and 
for last evening “‘ Ernani’’ was announced. The merits and characteristics of 
the principal artists who have appeared thus far, Signore Steffanone and Ama- 
lia Patti, and Signori Salvi, Beneventano, and Marini, are well known to all 
our readers who take an interest in musical matters, having been frequently 
discussed in these columns. The audiences have thus far been very numerous, 
and there is every prospect of a most successful result. There is a marked im- 
provement in the chorus and orchestra, upon the late Castle Garden Opera sea- 
son. Especially the chorus, which was very indifferent at Castle Garden, is 
very much improved in quality and quantity. Want of space prevents us from 
speaking more at length of the Opera, to-day. 





Drama. 


There is nothing calling for especial notice this week, unless it be that inex- 
haustible content with which the citizens, and above all the strangers in New 








York, throng the places of entertainment, and clamour not for novelty. We 
did indeed promise a word touching ‘‘ Medina,” a so-called new pantomime, 
brought out at Nrsio’s by the Ravels ; but it may be dismissed with the bfief 
remark, that save for two or three new scenes, and two or three new tricks, and 
a half-dozen or so of new costumes, it is just the “‘ same old sixpence” that we 
have had, amy.time, these ten years past. When Antoine Ravel, with that fa- 
miliar whitened face of his, goes to sea in a washing-tub, in pursuit of a pair of 
fugitive lovers, there is indeed something of a genuine laugh heard from the 
andience ; ditto, when a tray, whereon stand decanters and wine-glasses, shuts 
up flat, and appears ungarnished. The market-place at Palermo, though 
rather contracted for such a house, forms a lively scene ; and a sort of Hall of 
Dblis is a good one. As for all the rest, it is as old as the hills. But what mat- 
ters? The Ravels are the great success of the day, and have to deal with a 
most unexacting public. Their exhibition,clever as they be themselves, is worn 
threadbare—but you must go very early in the evening, or you will have no 
chance of a seat to witness it. Their corps-de-ballet is ludicrously poor—but you 
must crane over your neighbours’ heads to get a glimpse of it, as one was used 
to do in the days of Taglioni and Elisler. In short, the unvarying success of this 
very lacky company is just one of those theatrical puzzles, that may not readily 
be solved. Stars dazzle, and a good ensemble attracts, elsewhere; but here there 
seems to be magic in a name. 

And as we are in the mood for commenting on the taste of theatre-goers, we 
make place for a very neat bit of London criticism, relating to Mr. G. V. Brooke, 
who has recently re-appeared in that city. There is an excellent moral in it, if 
you will but take the trouble to look for it. 


Any person, on seeing the crowd assembled at the doors of Drury-latie Thea- 
tre yesterday evening, and the word “ Othello” in the playbills, might have 
fancied that the old days of “‘ Old Drury”’ had returned, and that the legitimate 
drama was once more seated in its large ancient domicile. The aspect of the 
interior of the house was enough to confirm the opinion. There was the dense 
pit and the galleries crowded with countless expectants, as in former times ; 
there was a goodly assemblage in the boxes ; and lastly, every seat of that mo- 
dern row of innovations, the ‘ stalls,” was occupied. 

Let us add that this huge audience was most attentive, and even reverential. 
A retined soliloquy by Mademoiselle Rachel could not have been listened to with 
more watchful interest at the St. James's Theatre than was every line of Othello 
by the Drury-lane public last night. The spectators seemed really absorbed in 
the progress of the piece, and indignantly hushed down a cough or a whisper, 
as if it were an intrusion on an awlul solemnity. 

If such an audience had also been a critical audience, the restoration of the 
legitimate drama to all its pristine dignities might have been predicted without 
the fear of error. But with all its attention—with all its reverence—with all its 
interest, a very little observation was required to show thatthis was a public in 
which the critical faculty did not exist. When they rose into applause (and it 
was applause!) at a speech of Mr. Brooke's, it was generally because he spoke 
louder than ordinary ; nor, indeed, could we see a — instance in which any 
talent but that of loud speaking elicited audible approbation from the audience. 
in fact, Drury-lane was still a huge minor theatre, with that believing, unin- 
quiring, hearty audience which we generally find in more southern regions, and 
which can equall appreciate the tragedies of Shakspeare and the strong nau- 
tical drama. Such an audience may well be the delight of managers, but it is 
no good training school for actors. 

r. G. V. Brooke, the “ star” of the occasion, has come back, after a lon, 
absence, blessed with the recovery of those ph sical advantages which had 
failed him when he was last in London. He has certainly a splendid voice, 
deep and sonorous at will, and capable of expressing manl CR orga to a degree 
which, if the organ were well managed, might be affecting in theextreme. But 
as an artist he has not made any advance. A slow chanting method of repre- 
senting grief—a disposition to rant whenever an opportunity offers—a habit of 
slow preparation which destroys all appearance of spontaneity, and is followed 
\ by no important result—these are the chief characteristics of his Othello through- 
out. Nor are we enabled to discover on what principle he regulates his distri- 
bution of expression. Lines which we should have looked upon as merely de- 
clamatory, or perhaps pathetic, he sometimes gave in a storm of fury, while fierce 
invectives were occasionally delivered in the tone of sorrow. Now and then, in- 
deed, he gave indications of better things. Part of the concluding speech of the 
whole, for instance, was delivered with a deep-toned unexaggerated sorrow, 
which made us regret that such good natural qualities had not received better 
fuining. 

These objections, however, merely apply to the claims of Mr. G. V. Brooke as 
a high tragic artist. For such an audience as we had last night at Drury-lane 
his performance was the very thing. Ifhe stormed, he stormed in good earnest, 
if he sorrowed, he marked out his sorrows right mournfully. It was strong 
black-and-white acting. To deny that he was successful would not only be un- 
just—it would be absurd. Probably a more tremendous success was never wit- 
nessed. Mr. G. V. Brooke was called at the end of the third act; and at the 
end of the piece hats were waved as to the candidate at a successful election. 





‘The teeling was no doubt genuine; and Mr. Brooke, likely enough, will draw 
full houses during the whole course of his engagement. If we do not admire 
ourselves, we would at any rate faithfully record the admiration of others. 
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New Books. ; 

Six Monrus ws Iraty. By G. S. Hillard. Boston. Ticknor, Reed, 
& Fields.—The earnest commendation, which we bestowed last week upon 
“ Lorenzo Benoni,” was partly based on the fact that it travelled over 
untrodden ground. Nor should we then have supposed it possible for any 
new writer so entirely to enlist our sympathies, who took but the travel- 
ler’s view of Italy. It was therefore with listless attention that we took 
up the two volumes before us, notwithstanding that these Boston pub- 
lishers have the knack of courting the eye by all the tricksy niceties of 
typography. But let no man gainsay the truth of that homely proverb 
which peoples ocean with as good fish as ever came out of it, or rashly 
assert that Italy is an exhausted theme! Mr. Hillard has fairly carried 
us with him from his first page to his last ; and we must honestly avow 
that no modern traveller, within the scope of our ken, has looked and lis- 
tened so‘profitably to himself, and has recorded his impressions in a man- 
ner so acceptable to his readers. His enthusiasm—a most decided requi- 
site for the seer of a thousand sights—-peeps out in his ten lines of dedica- 
tion, for therein he calls this work “ the records of a brief and brilliant 
episode in my life ;” whilst loving appreciation, candid criticism, and scho- 
larly taste, go with him from beginning toend. To the fullness and accu- 
racy of a guide-book, he adds the charm which results from converse with 
a cultivated and intelligent mind, shown not only in remarks on the num- 
berless objects that bespeak attention, but in copious and most interesting 
disquisitions on the larger topics of Italian life and policy. Were we, in 
short, to indite a column or two regarding it, we could scarcely award to 
this work a heartier greeting or higher praise. 

It remains therefore only for us to cull an extract here and there from 
the many passages marked by an admiring pencll, for we are led by an 
obvious reason to reprint—either to-day or next week, as suits our space— 
what Mr. Hillard has to say respecting our own countrymen, who, with 
their habit of domiciling themselves in foreign lands, have become a fea- 
ture in modern Italy. It is unnecessary and might appear pedantic, to 
introduce or link together the isolated scraps that follow. 


Three days upon the Italian lakes, a period far too short, were enough how- 
ever to stamp impressions upon the memory, which can never be effaced. Flo- 
rence and Rome exert their powerful attraction over the traveller, as soon as he 

uts his foot upon the soil of Italy; but let him resist their spell awhile and 
inger around these magic shores. He will find nothing more beautiful till he 
comes to Naples. Indeed, these lakes bear the same relation to the rest of Italy 
that Italy itself does to the rest of Europe. All that is most characteristic of 
the scenery of the country is here found in the highest perfection. Mountains 
ay ap in form and grand in outline, the foreground smoothed and softened 
the richest cultivation, white villas peeping through the twinkling foliage of 

e vine, the maize, the olive, and the chestnut, make such combinations as the 
artist loves; while in the terraced gardens, the hedges of myrtle and the walls 
of orange and lemon plead, and not in vain, in behalf of the formal and artifi- 
cial horticulture which they embellish. The people that dwell around these 
lakes seem of soft and pliant mould, finding their life in agreeable sensations 
rather than resolute effort ; roused from their repose by the flash of passion 
rather than the spur of enterprise. All these impressions are the more vivid 
from their contrast with those gleaned in Switzerland, whose snowy mountains 
tower in the distant background. There Nature is seen in its stern, sublime 
and appalling aspects. The traveller’s satisfactions are associated with toil 
and endurance. He must earn all that he gets. He must pant up the sides of 
the mountain till his knees knock together and his head swims with fatigue; he 
must cross the slippery glacier, he must brave the cold of icy summits and 
sleep in lonely chalets. But a day’s journey throws him at once upon the lap 
of the warm south, when he become a mere passive recipient of agreeable sen- 
sations. There is nothing to struggle for, and no price to be paid for the best 
part of what he receives. Reclining in a boat, sitting in the balcony of his inn, 
stretched anny | upon the grass under a spreading chestnut, an enchanting 
picture is ever before him. Such scenes, saab influences are not nurses of the 
manly virtues. Neither sturdy enterprise, nor heroic valour has taken root 
among these vines and myrtles. They find a more congenial soil among Alpine 
pines and in the sands of Holland. The annals of the Italian lakes show no 
names like those of Tell and Fiirst, and the moral charm which exalts and dig- 
nifies the sublime shores of the Lake of Lucerne sheds no ideal gleam around 
the fairy waves of Como. 


_ All this is but little in the witieg. Bright lights, an ice, and indifferent mu- 
sic, seem hardly worth going to Venice for. What a waste of time! says the 
moralist. What an unprofitable evening! says the schoolmaster. Certainly, 
not profitable, taking life through, but a week of such evenings leaves 

leasant recollections behind. It was agreeable to one coming from our - 
ess country, to breathe for a while the soothing atmosphere of repose—to see 
men sitting quietly in their chairs, and evidently not struggling against an im- 
pulse to whittle at the arms by way of safety-valve to their nervous unrest. 
And then, too, it was a refreshment to see so many happy faces. Content, 
when it is the result of discipline and struggle, is a great virtue ; when it is the 
natural birth of a tranquil mind and a healthy body, it isa great blessing ; in 
any event, the ow it paints upon the countenance is always exhilarating ; 
and St. Mark’s Place, on a fine evening, is a gallery of such pictures. 


Gondolas are as inseparable from our idea of Venice as flowers are from that 
ofa garden. They are the most gliding, delicate and feminine of all the forms 
of transport that ever floated upon the waves. A clever French writer com- 
pares a gondola to a palm-leaf dropped upon the water, for it rest upon the 
water and not init. Their draught is so light that they seem able to go—as a 
western captain said of his steamer—wherever there is a heavy dew. A row- 
boat walks through the water like a man of business tramping through the 
mud, but a gondola trips over it, like a maiden cver a ball-room floor. 


Nor does the first aspect of most of the ruins in Rome satisfy the longings of 
the heart. In all probability, the visitor will have formed some notion of these, 
or, at least, the most prominent of them, from engravings ; and these are rarely 
true. To lie like an engraving would be as good a proverbial expression as to 
lie like a bulletin. Not that the size, dimensions, and character of the object 
delineated are falsified, but liberties are taken with all that is in immediate 
oo ag to it. Many of the Roman ruins are thrust into unsightly neighbour- 

oods. They are shouldered and elbowed by commonplace structures, or start 
out, like excrescences, from mean and inexpressive walls. They are surrounded 
by decay which has no dignity, and by offensive objects which are like dis- 
cordant notes in a strain of music. All these are swept away by the engravers; 
and the effect upon the particular object is idealizing and untrue. Everything 
is smoothed, rounded, and polished. Holes are filled up, inequalities are re- 
moved, backgrounds and foregrounds are created, the crooked made straight, 
and all deformity erased. Hence, though there is truth enough to suggest the 
resemblance, there is untruth enough to excite vexatious disappointment. The 
image of the beautiful seems ever to be flitting before the traveller's weary 
steps. The light fades as he draws near, and the “ shining trails,” wnich he 
has followed, go out in darkness. , 

But let him bide his time. The Rome of the mind is not built in a day. His 
hour will surely come. Not suddenly, not by stormy and vehement movements, 
but by gentle gradations, and soft approaches, the spirit of the place will de- 
scen _o. him. The unsightly and commonplace appendages will disappear, 
and only the beautiful and the tragic will remain. And when his mind and 
heart are in unison with the scene around him, a thousand happy accidents 
and cordial surprises lie in wait for him. Upon the Pincian Hill, on the summit 
of the Baths of Caracalla, under the arches of the Clandian Aqueduct, beneath 
the whispering pines of the Villa Pamphili Doria, influences will drop into his 
soul, not merely soothing and reposing, but elevating and tranquilizing—pic- 
tures will be stamped upon the memory, which will ever shed arvand them the 
serene light of undecaying beauty, never dimmed by the disappointments, the 
burdens, the torpid commonplaces, and the dreary drudgeries of future years. 


There is probably no spot on earth from which the spectacle of sunset is seen 
to greater advantage than from the Monte Pincio, when os fake into account 
the natural beauty of the panorama and the sacred light of association which 
hallows every object on which it falls. When the air is clear, and the dome ot 
St. Peter's, the pines of the Pamphili Doria, and the cypresses of the Monte 
Mario, relieved against a burnished sky, seem to quiver and burn in golden 
flame—when the last rays of the sun have left in shadow the plains and valleys 
and linger only upon the dorses and hills—there is no heart so impassive there 
are no perceptions so dull or worn, as to resist the solemn beauty of the scene. 
The most listless steps are arrested, the most careless voices are liushed. and for 
a moment’s space, at least, all acknowledge the genius of the place and the hour. 
For some days in the winter, the setting sun, the dome of St. Peter’s and the 
terrace on the western side of the hill, are in the same line, so that the specta- 
tor sees the rays shining through the windows in the drum on which the dome 
rests, producing a fine etlect, and apparently cutting off the dome from the rest 
of the structure by a glowing zone of fire. The beams of a setting sun form an 
appropriate light to the landscape which is seen from the terrace of the Pincian 
Hill. The sinking orb and the declining city are in unison with each other. 
To each belong a vanished splendour, a glory that has passed, a power that is 
gone. Is there a morning for Rome as for that slow-descending sun? Will she, 
who has twice slid from a zenith of pride—who now for the second time is 
shining with pensive and faded light—once more flame upon the forehead of 
the morning sky, and again climb up the great vault of time? 

Nowhere do clouds play a more imposing part, or present a more glorious 
show, than on this boundless plain. How beautifully they lie along the furrows 
of the hills, or cluster round their sides, as if conscious of the grace they shed ! 
With how stately a pace they wheel across the vault of blue, their shadows 
passing over the landscape like a rippling breeze over a mountain lake! With 
what pride they rear their snowy pavilions, and extend the long line of their 


airy architraves! With what purifying and dazzling power the sun smites 
upon their glittering edges, aan into what lovely outlines the slow winds carve 
their marble whiteness! The low line of the coast is sometimes hidden in 
wreaths of vapour while the uplands are in sunshine; purple mists lie upon the 
distant heights; or a sudden shower breaks from a rain-cloud, far enough off to 
permit the spectacle to be employed in calm security. It is a peculiarity also 
observable on the Campagna—that while it is rarely absolutely calm, the wind 
is hardly ever blustering and clamorous. The breeze has a caressing quality, 
which may be felt but not described. It does not seem to blow from any one 
point, but to stir the air like the motion of a wing. In walking, it is hardly 
observed ; but when we pause to rest, it comes upon us like a ministering pre- 
sence to fan the brow and refresh the senses. 


It cannot be denied, that after the excitement and exhaustion of Florence 
and Rome, it is a relief to find ourselves in a place where there are no churches 
to visit, no picture-galleries to go through, no palaces and villas that must be 
examined—where no inexorable Nemesis chases us with a guide-book in one 
hand and a watch in the other—where we may, without self-reproach, surrender 
ourselves to unforeseen impulses, and not rise in the morning with a duty, in 
the disguise of a pleasure, set against every hour inthe day. | 

The beauty of Naples and its environs can as little be described as exagge- 
rated. 


The whole line of coast from Pozzuoli to Sorrento repeats and renews the 
same curves and waves of beauty. The land is rounded, scooped, and hollowed; 
holding out jutting promontories and projections, like arms of invitation, to the 
sea. No rigid lines of defence are thrown up ; no castellated masses of granite 
stand along the coast like line-of-battle ships drawn up for an engagement ; no 
where is an expression of defiance stamped upon the scene. Along the rocky 
and iron-bound shores of New England, the gy the sea and the land is 
like the meeting of enemies under a flag of truce. Even the sunshine and the 
calm speak of conflicts past and to come. pd the practical and unromantic 
coast of England, their meeting is like that of men of business who have come 
together to talk over a bargain. But in the Bay of Naples, the meeting of the 
sea and the land is like the embrace of rn 5 patos lovers. The earth is a beau- 
tiful and impassioned Hero, and the waves lie upon her bosom like the dripping 
locks of Leander. 

We remember England or Germany as we remember a valued and esteemed 
friend ; but the image of Italy dwells in our hearts like that of a woman whom 
we have loved. 


What a pleasant business it would be, this passing judgment on books, 
if we had many such authors to deal with! 


LEAVES FROM THE Diary or A Dreamer. London. Pickering.—This 
elegantly printed little tome, with the sleepy title, issues from the Aldine 
press of London and bears its old-fashioned characferistics, though avow- 
edly the composition of an American pen. The frame of the picture is a 
rambling tour over the Continent of Europe, at which it slightly glances ; 
but the shades and colouring are made up from a sentimental dialogue 
between the author and himself, wherein he disburthens his mind on all 
kinds of subjects, bookish, human and divine. The dreamer’s best pages 
are devoted to Hawthorne, d-propos to his appearance at the Boston 
Atheneum. 


A SELECTION FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE Dr, CHALMERS. 
New-York. Harpers.—To those, who demur to the bulk or the expense 
of the entire works of this great man, this single volume will be a boon in- 
deed. It is edited by Dr. Hanna, the son-in-law of the deceased, and con- 
tains upwards of four hundred of his letters. 


Tue Works or SHaksPeaRE. Vol. IJ. Redfield.—Great must be the 
vogue of those manuscript emendations, with which Mr. Payne Collier’s 
folio edition of 1632 is so thickly studded, since we have them here once 
more reproduced in America. Of Mr. Redfield’s octavo edition we have 
already spoken in most favourable terms. This present one is a duodeci- 
mo, and will be completed in eight volumes. The first will be the last 
published, and will contain a Portrait, a Life, a History of the Stage down 
to the Poet’s time, and other matter of interest connected with him. 


Bieak House. By Charles Dickens. Harpers.—Beyond announcing the 
completion of this work, we have little to say regardingit. In reading the 
early numbers we vainly endeavoured to spur ourselves into that 
matter-of-course interest and admiration, which generally attends on 
popular authors. The fault was possibly our own, that we did not suc- 
ceed. However, the long Chancery Suit is ended ; “ Jarndyce and Jarn- 
dyce” having been thrown aside, unadjudicated, because the costs have ab- 
‘sorbed the whole Estate. In a preface—by which now-a-days is meant a 
postscript—Mr. Dickens assures the public that he has not in the slightest 
degree overdrawn his exposure of the abuses of the Chancery Court, and vin- 
dicates his correctness, in dismissing to the shades one troublesome per- 
sonage of his tale, through the process of spontaneous combustion. It may 
be remembered that certain natural philosophers took objection to this 
mode of exit ; and that a pretty little newspaper quarrel was the result.— 
A neatand flattered miniature portrait of Dickens, engraved after Maclise, 
is an accompaniment to this final number. 


Ture Roman Trarror. By H. W. Herbert, Philadelphia. Peterson. 
—Two volumes in one, being a new edition of this spirit-stirring “ tale of 
the Republic,’’ wherein the character and the fate of Catiline are painted 
by a master’s hand. Were not its brilliant qualities widely recognised, 
we should certainly dwell upon them at length; for, if there be some 
want of delicacy in one or two of the scenes, there could not be more of 
vigour and truthfulness in the general conduct of the story. It is in fact 
a work of very high power. Is classic lore exhausted? Give up the plo- 
vers and the moose-deer for a while, Mr. Herbert, and carry us back to the 
olden days of Rome or Greece. 


La Rucue Lirreratre. Montreal. Cherrier.—Half-a-dozen numbers 
of this new periodical have reached us ; it has been recently established, 
for the useful purpose of stimulating the mental energies of the youth of 
Lower Canada. Hereafter it is to be mainly devoted to original articles, 
albeit the rage for “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has prompted a translation of 
that queer book into French, which occupies too many of its pages.—It 
cannot be expected that we should dip deeply into the honey of this hive-- 
the age is so prolific of books and magazines—but in running a very rapid 
eye over it, we are caught by a little romance, entitled Pauvrette, and 
bearing the name of Léon Joseph. Here are two stanzas, out the three. 


Elle est laide, dites-vous ? 

Elle est laide, ma pauvrette, 
Mais son sonrire est si doux, 

Si doux... que mainte coquette 
Changerait—j'en suis certain— 
La beauté de son visage, 
Contre le minois lutin 

De pauvrette laide et sage. 


Elle est pauvre, dites-vous ? 
Sombre est sa robe de bure, 
Mais son regard est si doux, 
(ue mainte dame, je jure, - 
Donnerait ses diamants, 

Les joyaux de sa toilette, 
Pour les regards caressants, 
Les sourires de pauvrette... 
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MR. MACAULAY ON “ JUNIUS.” 


The following letter, written by Mr. Macaulay. is just sere for the 
first time, in a new edition of Lord Mahon’s “ History of England :”— 


“The Albany, Jan. 3, 1852. 

“ Sir,—-I am obliged to you for the new number of the Quarterly Re- 
view. Icannot say that it has shaken my opinion. I wonder, indeed, 
that #0 ingenious a person as the reviewer should think that his objections 
have made any impression on the vast mass of circumstantial evidence 
which proves Francis to have been “Junius.” That evidence, I think, 
differs not only in degree, but in kind, from any evidence which can be 
adduced for any other claimant. 

“It seems to me, too, that one-half offthe arguments of the reviewer is 
answered by the other half. First, we are told that Francis did not write 
the letters, because it would have been singularly infamous in bim to 
write them. Then we are told that he did not write them, because he did 
not own them. Surely this reasoning does not hang well together. Is it 
strange that a very proud man should not confess what would disgrace 
him? I have always believed that Francis kept silence, because be was 
well known to have received great benefits from persons whom he had, as 
« Junius” or as “ Veteran’’, abused with great malignity. 

It is odd that the reviewer should infer, from the mistake about Draper’s 
half-pay, that “ Junius” could not have been in the War-office. I talked 
that matter over more than ten years ago, when I was Secretary-at-War, 
with two of the ablest and best-informed gentlemen in the department, 
and we all three came to a conclusion the very opposite of that at which 
the reviewer hasarrived. Francis was chiefclerk in the English War-office. 
Everybody who drew half-pay through that office made the declaration 
which “ Junius” mentions. But Draper’s half-pay was on the Irish esta- 
blishment, and of him the declaration was not required. Now, to me and 
those whom I consulted, it seemed the most natural thing in the world 
that Francis relying on his official knowledge, and not considering that 
there might be a difference between the practice at Dublin and the prac- 
tice at Westminster, should put that unluncky question which gave Draper 
so great an advantage. I have repeatedly pointed out this circumstance 
to men who are excellent judges of evidence, and I never found one who 
did not agree with me. 

“Tt is not necessary for me to say anything about the new theory which 
the reviewer has constructed. Lord Lyttelton’s claims are better than 
those of Burke or Barre and quite as good as those of Lord George Sack- 
ville, or Singlespeech Hamilton. But the case against Francis, or, if you 
please, in favour of Francis, rests on grounds of a very diflerent kind, 
and on coincidences such as would be sufficient to convict a murderer. 

“ There is, however, one strong objection to the theory of the reviewer 
which strikes me at the first glance. ‘Junius,’ whoever he was wrote a 
long letter to George Grenville, which was preserved at Stowe many 

ears, and of which I have seen a copy in Lord Mahon’s possession. The 
etter contains no decisive indications of the writer’s situation ; but, on 
the whole, it seems to be written by a man not very high in rank or for- 
tune. The toue, though not by any means abject, is that of an inferior. 
The author declares himself to be the writer of a squib, then famous, 
called ‘The Grand Council.’ He says that Grenville must soon be Prime 
Minister. ‘Till then I wish to remain concealed even from you; then I 
will make myself known, and explain what I wish you todofor me’. I 
quote from memory ; but this is the substance. The original I have not 
seen ; but I am told that it is the handwriting of ‘ Junius’s’ letters. 

“ Now, this circumstance seems to me decisive against Lord Lyttelton. 
He was George Grenville’s cousin. The connection between the Stowe 
family and the Hagly family had, during two generations, been extremely 
close. Is it probable that George Grenville would not have known Lyt- 
tleton’s hand? Is it possible that a letter written by Lyttleton should 
have lain at Stowe 80 years and that none of the cousinhood should have 
been struck by the writing ? 

“ But, in truth, the strongest arguments against the reviewer’s theory 
are the arguments which, in my opinion, prove that Francis was the 
author of the letters. 

“T have the honour to be, &c., 


Messenger. Rich- 
‘arlton & Phillips.— 


T. B. Macavunay. 





THE LATE ITALIAN OPERA SEASON IN LONDON. 
RETROSPECT—BEFORE BREAKFAST. 


The morning dew is not yet dry upon my feet, the soft rolling clouds 
of lazy mist, which I left drowsingly recumbent on the far stretching u 
lands, are still there in spite of the bright sun, the keen and eager birds 
are twittering, and the bee is busy out of doors, yet I come in to find a 
somnolent, and a silent house, giving the vaguest possible intimation of 
breakfast! To fill the painful pause I will doa bit of duty, and take a 
retrospect of the Opera Season ; if I am unusually savage, let some of that 
fierceness be credited to my Hunger. Why write when hungry? some un- 
wise questioner will suggest. As well suggest, Why be hungry? It all 
comes of early rising! 

Early rising is a virtue greatly esteemed in books, and very necessary— 
“ for others.’ It is not a virtue which distinguishesme. I am aware that 
the “early bird gets the worm ;” but I am not immoderately fond of 
worms. Are you? I want some keener motive to make early rising a 
practice. Not that the charms of dawn, such as they are, find in me an 
inappreciative observer. There is a positive fascination in the freshness 
and quiet, smiling gaiety of dawn ; the silence is brought into delightful 
distinctness by the sharpness of the few sounds which start out of it--the 
cawing of the distant rook, the crisp energy of the little birds, the bark 
of a dog, or the lowing of cattle. There is a magical influence in the air. 
The novelty of the sensation makes it delicious. But to enjoy early rising 
you must rise late ; then you have the full, keen appetite for the newness 
of sensation which makes enjoyment healthy. You must not make early 
rising a debauch! Use it with rare and exquisite moderation. 

One comes inte the country a languid invalid in search of vigour and 
ruddy health ; from the hot dissipation and gaseous irregularities of a 
London season, one passes into the generous influence of pure air, copious 
meals, early hours, and the not deliriously exciting conversation of the 
agricultural mind : the metamorphosis is complete. A day is sufficient to 
convince you of the poet’s truth— 

“God made the country, man the town,” 


(But who made the “ parties” one meets at parties in the country ?)--and 
feeling fanatically virtuous you begin with a convert’s energy to do all 
that Virtue demands—you rise at unheard-of hours! I once declared I 
couldn’t get up at eight o’clock, nor even to be hanged ; but illness greatly 
tames a man, making him meek and respectable ; it tamed me, and lo! 
the result. 

However if I continue this desultory, and not strictly pertinent, conver- 
sation much longer, the breakfast-bell will throb its welcome pulses, and 
my retrospect will not be written ; for after Breakfast a lounging, lazy in- 
difference to duty, and an alacrity at taking up anything except a pen, 
characteristic of that period, will assuredly step between me and you, 
dear reader! 

The Opera season of 1853 has been distinguished by a dreariness never 
known before ; of all the flat seasons it has been the flattest—yet would 
it be difficult to say why. It has certainly been mismanaged ; but when 
is it not mismanaged? The fault cannot wholly lie there. There has 
been no enthusiasm ; it has formed but a faint topic of drawing-room con- 
versation. Of the three novelties, Benvenuto Cellini, Jessonda, and Rig- 
oletto, one failed, one didn’t succeed, and the other produced no impres- 
sion. Benvenuto Cellini was a mistake, the mistake of a man of genius. 
Jessonda has lovely writing, but is not dramatic ; I can compare it to no- 
thing but a fresco painted in the style of a miniature. Rigoletto suffers 
from the prejudice against Verdi, but if Mademoiselle Bosio had any pas- 
sion in her, the opera would hold its place among the second-rate works 
of the modern Italian school. The only real success of the season, in the 
shape of novelty, was Guillaume Tell, which was heard for the first time 
here when Tamberlik sang 4rnold: that was singing! Of the music I 
dare not trust myself to speak, my admiration is so overflowing. For in- 
deed my idea of a grand opera is one in which the music is grand, and, if 
I may be allowed to say so, musical. To stun the audience during four 
hours with a prodigality of military bands, organs, cannon, musketry, 
church-bells, and big drums, with the trampling of horses, the clang of 
cymbals, the booming of trombones, the tumult of mobs, with processions 
of cardinals, emperors, incense-bearers, troops, Skaters, mouks, nuns, with 
the noise of orgies, the terror of public executions, the storming of for- 
tresses, and the burning of palaces, to glut the eye, harass the ear, dis- 
tract the mind with these, and all the grandeurs of grand opera, is really 
not the supreme end of Art, as I conceive it ; and if you were, as an Ame- 
rican would say, to boil down to an essence the whole repertoire of grand 
operas, you would not produce a Guillaume Tell, much less a Fidelio! 

Of the singers what may one say? The novelties have been—-Madame 
Medori, a fine dramatic singer, heard only twice, in spite of her success ; 
Madame Tedesco, a “ voice,” and that is all, but a noble voice; Signor 
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Luchesi, a pudding-faced ereinté tenor of dismal incapacity ; and Mlle. | 


Didiée, a neat singer, decidedly useful and improvable. There was also 
a Malle. Albini, of whom nothing need be said. Grisi was in splendid 
beauty, and in wonderful voice, considering the wear and tear that voice 
has had. Marvellous woman! she, and she alone, has had the power to 
attract large audiences this season ; and certainly her Lucrezia and her 
Vorma are things one can never hope to see again. Mario has had afew 
glorious moments, but, on the whole, his voice has been more uncertain 
this year than ever it was. Tamberlik had an immense triumph in Guil- 
laume Tell, but in Le Prophéte he disappointed his admirers. Through- 
out the season, however, he has been of rare service. Ronconi—what can 
be said of the greatest “ artist” on the stage? Nothing but that he isthe 
greatest, and has been equal to his own great powers. 
VIVIAN. 


A FEW TRIBUTES TO THE MEMORY OF A GOOD SOLDIER. 


Under the colours of the twenty-second Regiment, surrounded by In- 
dian spears, sabres, and swords of honour, the scarred remains of Sir 
Charles Napier now lie in his home at Oaklands awaiting burial. The 
time may not be distant when new wars will occupy the public mind, and 
when that time comes we shall have need also of new generals. The most 





illustrious of his companions in arms are fast following their great chief, | 


Wellington, to peace and rest ; and not least illustrious was he who must 
now be committed to the tomb, after a life of wonderful activity, and (we 
may add) of more than ordinary restlessness, 

Sir Charles Napier, as all the world knows, was gifted with energies 
that carried him through a military career crowded with dangerous and 
active service, up to a reputation as the boldest and bluntest leader in the 
British army. He entered it, a boy of twelve, before the beginning of the 
present century ; and in it and for it he has been labouring for more than 
fifty years. It was this same eager soldier-spirit which led him in counsel 
and argument rather to beat down opposition than to meet it quietly, and 
hence his controversies were perhaps as numerous as the pitched battles in 
which he fought. Nor can there be a doubt that his reputation got 
wounded in this way pretty nearly as often as his body. One battle, we 
are told, left him with the flesh torn from his left shoulder and breast, a 
broken rib, a broken shank-bone, a bayonet wound in the back, and a 
wound on the head from the butt-end of a musket. But that wholesome 
body of his seems to have borne even such knocking-about without vital 
injury ; and as his sound flesh thus easily recovered of its hurts, so it is 
with his spirit. He was a true-hearted and honest man, intolerant of 
other men’s opinions because he really thought them wrong ; seeking right 
always, though sometimes not by the right way; and thus, though he has 
exposed his repatation to much wear and tear, it has been strong enough 
to survive every wound that it has suffered. : 

Sir Charles dies honoured by his countrymen. The controversies and 
the bitternesses which appear to arise naturally out of the working of the 
Napier blood, will be forgotten, or but lightly called to mind, within a few 
months ; and his just fame as a soldier will alone be left, to become a last- 
ing element in English history Examiner, Sept. 3. 


In losing Sir Charles Napier, the country loses one of its brightest mili- 
tary ornaments, and one of its most acute and indefatigable military ad- 
ministrators and reformers. In many respects, Sir Charles stood marked- 
ly out. even amid the gallant and able men amongst whom he spent his 
long and adventurous life. Brave to rashness, and beyond it—loving, in 
his early days, danger for its own sake—adventurous to an extreme—in- 
defatigable in all he undertook—with as much fertility of invention as 
rapiditly in action—equally ready with tongue, pen, and sword--and, to 
crown all, of a strangely wild and eccentric appearance—-Sir Charles 
Napier was a man perfectly sui generis. Able as are and were the mem- 
bers of this able family, from the time of Napier of Merchistoun down- 
wards, perhaps Sir Charles James Napier was, as a general, an administra- 
tor, and a fale, the ablest of them all. The predominating quality of his 
mind may be set down as a fiery energy and a restless longing for action. 
He was keen in like and dislike, uttely intolerant of all abuses. He al- 
ways spoke his mind, and in speaking it never failed to call a spade a 
spade. Few officers in the British Army led such a life of continuous 
mental and physical exertion as Sir Charles. At one time he was fighting 
as a commissioned officer, at another as a volunteer. His exploits exten- 
ded to sea as well as land. Now we see him as the governor of a colony ; 
again as a negotiator, a diplomatist, and an administrator ; abolishing the 
savage customs of a fierce and untractable people, and introducing with 
vast energy all manners of reforms in the discipline of his own troops. 
Worn out at length, and riddled with wounds received in the Peninsula 
and in India, the bedy—not the indomitable mind—gradually failed ; and 


gentle heart.— Sun, Jugust 30. 


The death of this illustrious man is more than usually interesting in 
Nottingham, in a local point of view, from his having been entrusted with 
the command of the troops to quell the Chartist riots in 1839. It is said 
that Sir Charles, on this occasion, worked the Chartist mob by stratagem 
into the Narrow Marsh, and then informed them that unless they dispersed 
in five minutes, he would fire; and suiting the action to the word, he de- 
liberately issued to the soldiery the commands, “ Make ready,” “ Present” 
—he never uttered the word “ Fire?’ and never had any occasion. The 

resence of Sir Chas. Napier amidst the Nottingham Chartists in Narrow 
arsh seems to have bad a similar effect to what it had upon the Sikhs, 
who universally pronounced him “ the Devil’s brother !’’—not one Chartist 
rioter having been heard of in Nottingham from that day to this; and as 
for Narrow Marsh, on that occasion its contents mysteriously evaporated 
in less time even than Sir Charles himself had assigned.—Votts. Guardian. 











after not less than fifty-four years of service—by far the greater propor- 
tion of the time active service—the conqueror of Scinde and the hero of 
Hyderabad and Meanee has breathed his last, as did his great commander, 
tranquilly in his bed.—Morning Chronicle. 

In personal appearance Sir Charles was a strange--almost a wild look- 
ing warrior. He wore a long beard, and from behind his spectacles his 
piercing eyes glittered out. He had an eagle nose, and was small in sta- 
ture. He was capable of enduring great pbysical and mental toil. He 
worked very hard in carrying out his great campaign and gigantic reforms 
in Scinde. During two years he travelled on camels and on horseback, 
at the head of treops, more than two thousand miles; wrote, received, 
studied, and decided on between four and five thousand official despatches 
and reports—many very elaborate—besides his private correspondence, 
which was extensive, because he never failed to answer all persons who 
addressed him, however humble or however unreasonable. He besides 
read, not hastily, but attentively, all the diaries of the collectors and sub- 
collectors, and most anxiously considered the evidence in all capital trials. 
And these immense labours were superadded to the usual duties imposed 
by the command ofa large army belonging to different governments— 
namely, of England, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, They were sustained 
without abatement under severe attacks of illness, at the age of sixty-three 
by a man covered with wounds, and in a climate where the mercury rises 
to 132 degrees in artificially cooled tents. For the last two years of his 
stay in England. he lived in retirement, his health being weak. He at- 
tended Wellington to his national grave at St. Paul’s. He then looked ill 
and wan, and appeared to walk with pain and difficulty. Seventy-one 
years, and nearly a score of wounds, or accidents which were equivalent 
to wounds—fifty-four years of the-long period in question having been 
spent in almost unremitting labour, mental and physical, in every cli- 
mate—such a life might well have exhausted nature, even before the pe- 
riod of three-score and ten.—Leader. 

Few have been tried as he was in vicissitudes and danger, and have 
been able to come forth alive and sound. He ran the risk of so many 
deaths, that it was ten to one that he should have died before he reached 
the position which he ultimately acquired. Entering the army at twelve, 
years of age, he was of course exposed to additional risk through his ex- 
treme youth. In 1804, commanding a regiment as Major in Sir John 
Moore’s retreat from Corunna, he sustained three great wounds; in at- 
tempting to storm a battery, the outer bone of his leg was broken by a 
bullet ; trying to hobble back to his regiment, with his sword as a walk- 
ing-stick, a soldier pierced him in the back with a bayonet ; having turned 
and defended himself vigorously with his sword, be was felled by a third 
man with a sabre cut on the skull, and was then rescued by one of the 
enemy whom he had made his friend by such determined courage. At 
that time he was twenty years of age. At Busaco he was shot through 
the face.--4tlas. ind 

Lieutenant-General Sir Charles James Napier died on the 29th of 
August, at 5 o’clock a.m. He expired under the old colours of the 22d 
Regiment, for his son-in-law, Major M’Murdo, seized those glorious relics 
from the corner of his chamber, and fastened them to the head of his open 
bedstead before breathing {ceased. That open bedstead is now his bier ; 
his head lies immediately beneath the fine picture of Meeanee, by Jones ; 
and the glorious colours of the 22d still wave over him. 

On each side of the corpse isan Indian spear hung with Belooch shields ; 
and near him are sabres, matchlocks, and other trophies taken in battle. 
At his feet is the Chief Ameer’s white marble chair of state, over the back 
of which are arranged the General’s military orders, his grand collar and 
cross of the Bath. On the seat lie his own sword of service and other ac- 
coutrements worn in fight. 4 

Facing the chaiz is the silver testimonial presented to him by the civil 
service of Scinde; and at its foot are two swords of honour—one pre- 
sented by the Earl of Ellenborough, the other by the officers of the 
102d Regiment, which he commanded in a littoral expedition against the 
Americans. 

Last, and most esteemed of all, is placed, close beside him, a sword of 
honour presented by the Belooch Sidars, his desperate enemies in war: 
but, after experiencing bis government in peace, his fervent admirers and 
firm friends ; for, when his power was over, those generous men gave him 
the sword as a testimony that they regarded him as the pacificator and 
benefactor of their country. Therefore it lies beside him in death. 

Thus he rests amidst honours, not accorded by factious power, but won 


ResroraTION AND Preservation.—It is a pleasant expression of the 
many-sided sentiment of English life, that in an age of express trains and 
iron utility a new care should have shown itself for the preservation of 
the relics of an age long past. While we are making tubular bridges and 
Dover harbours, we are also spending large sums of money in restoring 
the two most ancient of our historical documents--the Tower of London 
and the Castle of Edinburgh. Our readers have heard from time to time 
of the progress of repair and restoration at the Tower :—repairs and re- 
storations which have their painful as well as their pleasant side. For, 
although, the repair is necessary, and the renewed structure will preserve 
for a distant posterity an idea of the cells and dungeons made famous by 
great crimes or heroic sufferings, they will no longer be the same cells 
which a More or a Sydney, a Boleyn or a Jane Grey sanctified by patience 
or purified with tears. Some of the famous prisons of the Tower it has 
not been necessary to destroy, in order to preserve. Generations of pil- 
grims may still muse in the room where Raleigh wrote, where Fisher 
starved and Elizabeth fretted her proud heart—where Essex lay in his 
dark hole, where Leicester carved his name in the stone wall, and where 
the Poles wore away their youth and hopes. The Bloody Tower, the Bell 
Tower, the Beauchamp Tower, the Devereux Tower, and some others, re- 
main as they were in the days of the Tudor King. The Flint, the Bowyer 
and the Brick Towers are gone, with ali their memories,--with the story 
of Lady Jane Grey, that pf the Duke of Clarence and his darling Malmsey, 
and many more. The process of repair is not, however, all in waste. If 
one ancient wall has disappeared, with the handwriting on it, the repairs 
have brought to light other inscriptions not hitherto known. In the Beau- 
champ Tower the Board of Works have recovered some interesting memo- 
rials :—and these, we believe, are likely to be given to the world ere long. 
—In the northern capital, the recently discovered St. Margaret’s Chapel 
is to be made the germ of a new structure.—Atheneum. (Mention of 
this has already been made.) 


ScanpaLovs TREatMENT or Competirors.—Some time ago a Committee 
was organised at Leeds, to take measures for and conduct the erection of 
a@ monument commemorative of the late Duke of Wellington. Having 
raised their fund, these gentlemen proceeded to invite the competition of 
some half-dozen of the first sculptors of the day,—of whom the Baron 
Marochetti was one. It never seems to have occurred to this Yorkshire 
committee that the first-rate talents thus set to work for their service were 
things to be treated with the greatest respect--to be defeated only under 
the conditions which the parties had themselves accepted. They seem to 
have no suspicion that with each one of the sculptors so called into com- 
petition they had made a conditional contract. How far the various 
models growing into life under this contract may have proceeded, we 
know not :—but suddenly, acting under what influence it is needless here 
to inquire, the committee coolly announce that they have changed their 
plan of operations, and have given the work then under competition to 
the Baron Marochetti! Now, competition has, as we have said, met witha 
good deal of abuse in its time,--but we do not remember its ever having 
had “ the back turned on it” in this way before, by committee or indivi- 
dual. If, for whatever reason, there was a determination on the part of 
this committee to give the work already put out to competition to the 
Baron Marochetti—or to any other one of the sculptors competing-—it 
would have been more decent at least to wait for the models, and cover 
that determination with the forms of an adjudication. It might have so 
happened, that the Baron’s model would itself have supplied the justifi- 
cation :—It would in any case have given an avowable pretext. But thus 
summarily to dismiss the Spirit which they had themselves evoked, is a 
species of arbitrary exorcism which we hope will henceforth stand to the 
sole credit of the Leeds Committee for the Wellington Memorial.—J/bid. (We 
have known procedings of a similar kind in respect to Architects, to occur, 
not a hundred miles from this city.) 


* 





A Toves or Detiriovs Enruustasm!--The Emperor and Empress went 
to Dieppe on Saturday. The Municipal Council received their Majesties 
in a saloon in the station prepared for the occasion. On descending from 
the state carriage the Emperor squeezed the hand of the Sub-Prefect, and 
received from the Mayor the deed of gift of the Hotel de Ville made by 
the town to his Majesty. Their Majesties left the station for the Hotel de 
Ville in an open caléche and four, preceded by the authorities on foot. 
The government organ, the Patrie, says that the people were in a state of 
delirious enthusiasm, their acclamations were “furious, intense, con- 
tinuous” showers of bouquets and crowns fell from the windows upon the 
imperial heads, and the * élite of the aristocracy of Europe strained for- 
ward in wild transport over the balconies, electrifying the populace by 
their cries and gestures. The Emperor was radiant with gladness and 
joy, and triumph beamed upon the countenance of the Empress.” 


In connection with this remarkable outburst of enthusiasm, a shrewd 
letter writer in Paris, dating on the 25th ult. thus has his appropriate say. 


The sudden resolution of the Court to adjourn to Dieppe has taken us 
by surprise, and added another grievance to those which that little in- 
triguing town has already heaped up against the other ambitious little 
watering places of the coast. The Emperor will be expected, no doubt, 
in return for the flattery and flagorneries of which he is destined to be the 
object during his stay at Dieppe, to assist this designing underhanded 
little town in the one great aim of its existence, that of becoming a go- 
vernment port of magnitude. It is quite delightful to hear all the stories 
connected with this idée fixe. Every government has been tried and 
bullied into promises concerning this project ; none have been as yet ful- 
filled ; therefore the Dieppois observe with modesty that no Government 
has succeeded in winning its confidence—they have all successively 
dropped to the ground. The Duc d’Angouléme, who was no joke, was 
fond of telling a story illustrative of the ambitious pretensions of Dieppe. 
The town had insisted, as usual, on giving hima ball, an honour which 
was his mortal aversion as everybody knows. No matter; not only was 
he compelled to accept the ball—after having listened for four hours to 
the speeches of the authorities concerning the absolute necessity of an ex- 
tent of harbour for Dieppe, to insure the safety of the whole country—-but 
also to accept the daughter of the highest civic authority for the first 
quadrille. Now, the Duke, who was known as “ the sad Duke” in courtly 
chronicles, had a peculiar horror of dancing, both from personal taste and 
religious scruples ; however, he got through the quadrille with as gcod a 
grace as was his wont without addressing a single word to his fair part- 
ner, and after the dance he was about to lead her sulkily to her seat, 
when the rules of gallantry reminded him suddenly that his probation was 
but half finished. He turned towards the young lady for the first time: 
“ Can I offer you any’—— “Oh. yes,” interrupted the young lady, ina 
flutter of impatience for fear of losing her opportunity. “ What would 
you prefer ?”’ said the Duke in a drawling tone. “ Ob, your Royal High- 
ness,”’ exclaimed the young lady, clasping her hands in supplication, and 
raising her beautiful eyes to his astonished countenance-—Faites seulment 
creuser le bassin de notre port!’ The Duke, whose intelligence, never 
of the strongest, had been severely tried during the whole day upon the 


| very same subject, stared at the lovely suppliant for a moment, turned 


upon his heel, left the room, the town, the department that very night, 
vowing never more to set his foot in Dieppe. Such is the perseverance of 
the municipality of the place which has never belied itself under the diffe- 
rent Governments of France since the great revolution. 





Wreck Cuart or Tae Britisa Istes.—A very interesting return to 
an order of the House of Commons has just been made by the Harbour 
Department of the Admiralty. We fiad in it an abstract of all collisions, 
accidents, and wrecks of vessels, and the number of lives lost, on the 
shores of the United Kingdom during the year 1850; all of which are 
most strikingly illustrated on a wreck chart. The map in question is of 
the same appearance as an ordinary map of the British isles, except that 
the whole line of sea-coast, from the Orkneys to the Lizard, is dotted with 
a series of black marks. These marks are not uniform in number, but vary 
from 1 to 20 at different places. Each mark indicates a shipwreck, and 
its too frequent corollary, the loss of life. A most melancholy effect has 





the chart when this key to its character is given, and startling revelations 


in war by a prompt genius and strong arm; in peace, by a wise head and | does it present of the loss of life ood es 








rty which takes place off our 
coast. The whole coast of the Uni ngdom bristles with these lugu- 
brious dottings. The register is sufficiently dry and bald, and sentiment 
appears to be sacrificed to statistics. It is painful to think of the apathy 
which permits notorious evils to exist for a protracted period unchecked, 
because they are everybody’s business, but no one’s in particular. Bridges 
totter to their fall. roads remain for years dangerous or impassable, and 
our shores are strewn with wrecks, yet the reign of indifference is not de- 
termined until public attention is attracted by the occurrence of some ca- 
lamity of surpassing horror, in which the destruction, peradventure, of 
some illustrious individual is involved. Then the bridge and the road are 
repaired, the lighthouse is reared, and the lifeboat is built and stationed. 
It would not be difficult to speculate upon the cause of this strange state 
of things, and it would be easy, perhaps, to trace them to certain idiosyn- 
cracies of the Anglo-Saxon race, but it will suffice our present purpose to 
glance at a few facts revealed in the wreck return. That there is a loss of 
property by shipwreck on our coasts to the extent of about a million and 
a-half every year, we leave to be discussed at Lloyd’s. The public is ac- 
customed to regard all this as matter for insurance calculations, but we 
doubt whether the most stolid individual can hear unmoved that there is 
a loss of life on our coast amounting to between 700 and 800 human beings 
every year, most of whom leave behind them widows, mothers, sisters, and 
orphans. This immense sacrifice of human life on our shores is not on ac- 
count of the want of exertion to lessen it. The promptitude with which 
our brave fishermen and seamen peril their lives to save those of others is 
above all praise. The fact is, the unprovided state of our coasts in regard 
to lifeboats, mortars, and rockets is disgraceful. It appears that in the 
year 1850 no less than 681 vessels were wrecked on the coasts and within 
the seas of the British Isles. Of these, 270 were total wrecks, 84 were 
sunk by leaks or collisions, 16 were abandoned, and 304 were stranded 
and damaged so as to require them to discharge cargo. As nearly as can 
be ascertained, 780 lives were lost from these casualties. We also learn, 
from the reports of the Royal National Institution for the Preservation of 
Life from Shipwreck, that, during the year 1851, 701 vessels were wrecked 
on our coasts, and the number of lives lost, as far as could be ascertained, 
was 750; and the same documents inform us that the past year (1852) far 
exceeded the two former periods, as respected shipwrecks, in amount and 
fatality, no less than 1,100 vessels having been wrecked, accompanied by 
the fearful loss of 900 lives. It is gratifying to add that this old and val- 
uable institution has contributed. through the instrumentality of its life- 
boats and other means, to the saving of nearly 9,000 lives since its first es- 
tablishment in 1824. 


Tae New Act to Apo.isH TRANSPORTATION.—The new act to substi- 
tute in certain cases other punishment in lieu of transportation, was yes- 
terday issued. It will come into force on Friday week. After the com- 
mencement of the act (from and after the Ist of September), no person is 
to be sentenced to transportation except for life or 14 years or upwards. 
Any person who might have been sentenced to transportation for a term 
less than 14 years is to be liable, at the discretion of the Court, to be kept 
in penal servitude. Persons liable to transportation for 14 years or up- 
wards, or for life, may still be sentenced to transportation, or to penal 
servitude instead, The following terms of penal servitude are to be 
awarded instead of the present terms of transportation :—Instead of trans- 
portation for 7 years, or for a term not exceeding 7 years, the penal ser- 
vitude to be for a term of 4 years. Instead of any term of transportation 
exceeding 7 years, and not exceeding ten years, the penal servitude is to 
be not less than 4, and not exceeding 6 years; instead of transportation 
exceeding 10, and not exceeding 15, penal servitude for not less than 6, 
and not exceeding 8 years; where it exceeds 15 years the penal servitude 
to be not less than 6, and not exceeding ten years; and instead of trans- 
portation for life, the penal servitude to be for the term of life; and in 
every case where, at the discretion of the Court, one of any two or more 
of the terms of transportation might have been awarded, the Court shall 
have the like discretion to award one of the two or more terms of penal 
servitude in relation to such terms of transportation. There are three 
clauses in the act with respect to tickets-of-leave in the United Kingdom, 
and the system is to be tried for the first time in this country. It is now 
declared to be lawful for her Majesty, by an order in writing under the 
hand and seal of one of her principal Secretaries ofState, to grant to any con- 
vict now under sentence of transportation, or to any punishment substi- 
tuted for transportation by this act, a license to be at large in the United 
Kingdom and the Channe} Islands, or in such parts thereof respectively 
as in such license shall be expressed, during such portion of his or her 
term of transportation or imprisonment, and upon such conditions in all 
respects, as to her Majesty shall seem fit; and it shall be lawful for her 
Majesty to revoke or alter such license by a like order, at her Majesty’s 
pleasure. So long as such license shall continue in force and unrevoked, 
such convict shall not be liable to be imprisoned or transported by reason 
of his or her sentence, but shall be allowed to go and remain at large ac- 
cording to the term of such license. On a license being revoked, the con- 
vict may be apprehended and committed to prison. After the commence- 
ment of the act, persons convicted of larceny after previous conviction 
for felony are not to be liable to transportation. The act is not to affect 
the discretion of criminal courts as to alternative punishments, which may 
be in addition to the punishment now substituted for transportation.— 
London paper. August 30. 

British Suips anp British MEN FROM A FRENCH POINT OF VIEW.— 
A distinguished writer in the Journal des Débats who paid a visit to the 
squadron at Spithead, thus concludes a very clever and impartial article 
on the subject : 

* The English are proud of their steam fleet and they have a right to 
be so. As for myself, though unqualified to speak professionally, I am 
quite disposed to accept the opinion of the profession that so formidable 
an armament has never been seen, and that it would carry into any action 
every condition of success. I will add, however, by way of conclusion, 
that this brilliant display of mechanical forces is not what I most admired 
in my brief visit to Portsmouth, nor is it that which gives the highest idea 
of the grandeur and the resources of the British navy Noble as they are; 
these ships are but the result of something greater and far more noble 
than themselves, of something which has given them life, and which will 
give them successors when the perishable materials of which they are coms 
posed shall have disappeared. Thissomething--it is England herself, it 
is the moral life that animates her, it is the spirit at once conservative and 
progressive, which permits her to renew constantly without destroying, 
and which applied to her navy permits her to modify, to correct, to per- 
fectionate without risk, save a little money expended. It is the adminis- 
trative and political institutions which have made England the freest and 
best governed people in the world—-the people which has better than all 
other nations the sentiment of her material and moral prosperity. If I 
were English I should have confidence in English ships, but I should have 
more confidence still in those hearts of oak than in those wooden walls—- 
in the men and in the principles than in the materials.” 











MapaME DE Bocarme.—The Civil Tribunal of Tournay gave judgment 
on the 23d. ult. in a case in which the family of the late M. de Bocarmé 
were the applicants, and Mme. de Bocarmé, his widow, the respondent. 
After the murder of her brother and the execution of her husband, Mme. 
de Bocarmé, succeeded to the property of the former, and became the 
guardian of the two children, who were the issue of her marriage with her 
deceased husband. It was soon apparent to the Bocarmé family that at 
the prodigal manner in which she was living, she must soon become to the 
end not only of her own property, but of that of the children. In conse- 
quence, an application was made to the Court of Tournay to prevent her 
pursuing a course which would inevitably end in the ruin of the children, 
The counsel of the respondent admitted that Mme. de Bocarmé had dur- 
ing the year after her husband’s death, expended about 17,000fr. ; but it 
was proved " the other side that, in addition. she had spent without ne- 
cessity or utility a sum of 19,500fr., accruing from the proceeds of proper: 
ty which she sold on September 25, 1852. And this she did, whilst her 
actual property was not more than 5,000 fr. per annum. The court, tak- 
ing into consideration the facts brought before it, decided, that as the law 
imposed the duty on the legal authorities of the country to watch carc- 
fully over the property and persons of such individuals as did not posses 
sufficient strength of mind to watch over themselves, Mme. de Bocarme 
was for the future to be interdicted frem pleading ; borrowing money, 
effecting mortgage, or giving legal receipts without the concurrence and 
consent of M. Gracia, advocate of the Court of Tournay. The Court fur- 
ther condemned the respondent to pay the expense of the present applica- 
tion.— Galignani. 

Curtositigs or Gun-Suor Wounps.—-Captain Hall, of the 43rd Regi- 
ment, was wounded by a ball which passed between the upper part of the 
back of the larynx, and the termination of the pharynx, without causing 
much further inconvenience than the loss of voice. In this instance it 
must have been the superior laryngeal nerve that was injured, and not 
the recurrent, yet the voice could only be heard in a whisper, and was 
not completely recovered for years.—If a ball should lodge in the trachea, 
it must be removed by the operation of laryngotomy or tracheotomy, if 
the original wound cannot be enlarged ; although Birch, says Christopher 
Wren, hung up a man wounded in this way, by the heels, when the ball 
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the glottis and mouth.—General Sir E. Pakenham, 


who was killed at New Orleans by a ball which went th the common 
iliac artery, had been twice shot through the neck in earlier life. he 


first shot, which went through high up, from right to left, tarned 
a little to the right. The second shot, from left to right, brought it 
straight. My kind and excellent friend had ever afterwards a great res- 
t and regard for the doctors and a strong feeling for the wounded. 

he recollection of that regard, and the advantage derived from it, has 
made me sometimes think it might be advantageous for the unfortunate, 
as well as for the doctors, if every General could be at least shot once 
through the neck or the body, before he was raised to the command of an 
army in the field ; for there is nothing like actual experience of suffering 
to make men feel for their fellow-creatures in distress.—London Lancet ; 
Guthrie on Surgery. 

Tue Latest Parisian Lions.“ Three popular novelties (writes the 
Paris correspondent of the Daily ews) now divide the attention of the 
Parisians, the Hippopotamus, the Sole, and the roof-seats on the omni- 
buses.” “Coco,” as the hippopotamus is called, has been for weeks past 
an occasional aliment to the Charivari. He is regarded with the same 
affectionate interest that attended his cousin in the Regent’s-park, and 
the tip of his nose is anxiously looked for by crowds of morning visitors. 
The Parisians are taught to believe that their hippo otamus is the first 
specimen of the race ever brought to Europe, totally ignoring our earlier 

uisition. 

he new omnibuses, fitted like ours, with double roof seats, have also 
been a fertile theme for the Charivari. It appears that the startling nov- 
elty of passengers on the roof of these vehicles is richly enjoyed by the 
citizens, who ride up and down the Boulevards of an evening “ for the fun 
of the thing.” 

The other ljon of Paris at the present time is the Sole, a good-sized 
trading vessel with three masts, which, after a tedious voyage, made its 
way from Havre up to Paris. The Sole experienced great difficulty in 
getting through the numerous bridges, and grazed several rocks bordering 
the narrow channel, unknown, it is said, to the river pilots. The Paris- 
ians hope their city will, with the improvements to be made in navigation, 
become a sea-port. 





Save at Day.esrorp, THE Seat or Warren Hastinas.—The sale of 
the furniture and effects of the mansion at Daylesford, the seat of the late 
Warren Hastings, was concluded yesterday by Mr. Lye, of the ‘firm of 
Farebrother and Clark, the estate and manor having been previously dis- 
posed of to Mr. Grisewood, of the Stock-Exchange, for £30,250. The sale 
was numerously attended, and the furniture and other articles sold brought 
very good prices. Among the pictures, “ Colonel Mordaunt’s Cock-fight 
at Lucknow” brought 215 guineas ; “ An ovel Portrait of Warren Has- 
tings,” by Sir T. Lawrence, 53 guineas ; “ The Lacemaker, a Child in the 
Cradle,” by Maas, 130 guineas ; “The Taj Mahal--the tomb erected by 
the Father of Aurungzebe to the memory of his Sultana, Argemund Ba- 
noo,” 30 guineas ; “ A Landscape,” by Decker, 84 guineas; “ A Volume 
of Forty Drawings, representing the Customs of the East,” 36 guineas ; 
“A Collection of Persian Drawings,” 38 guineas; “ A Collection of Chi- 
nese Drawings,” 42 guineas. “A Collection of all the Evidence against 
Warren Hastings, in 13 vols.,” sold for 18 guineas. The sale of the furni- 
ture occupied six days, and produced £4,000. The property has been sold 
by order of the executors under the will of the late Mrs. Hastings. At 
the commencement of the last century the Daylesford estate was alienated 
by the Hastings family, and it was upon that occasion purchased by a 
London merchant. After the lapse of 70 years it was re-purchased by the 
late Warren Hastings, who built the house at Daylesford, and expended 
£40,000 in forming a lake and embellishing the grounds,--London paper, 
Sept, 1. 
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PROBLEM No. 248, sy B. X., (Richmond, Va.) 
BLACK. 
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White to play and checkmate in three moves. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 247, 


White. Black, 
i. KttoQ6ch | K moves 
2. PtoQ4ch | K moves 
3. Ktto S P tks Kt &e. 
4. P (or Kt) checkmates. 


* Mate may also be effected within the required number of moves by now playing Ktto K & 
and afterwards to K 86 or QB7. This variation appears to have been overlooked by the con. 
trib ator. . 





To CorresronvENts.—-F. B. (Winchester) Your Guerril/a must have mis- 
carried ; it has certainly not reached our hands. If you have a duplicate, pray 
send it. We do not quite like your last stratagem. “You will observe that No. 
247 was a/most a very fine specimen. A Black Pawn at K Kt 2d would render 


it complete. 
—_-—_ -— 


Tue Nationar, Museum or Epinsurcu.—-Dr, 
Edinburgh inspecting various sites which have been thought eligible fora 
Scottish National Museum. The County Hall, the Exchange Bank, and 
other places, were examined, but that which has been thought most 
suitable is the ground near the College, including the property now 
occupied by the Trades’ Maiden Hospital. It is understood that no 
definite decision will be come to until Mr. Cardwell satisfies himself on 


the subject, and for this purpose, it is said, he will visit Edinburgh soon 
after the prorogation of Parliament. 


Lyon Playfair has been in 





Tue Late D. M. Morr (“ Devra’’),—It is with much 
are able to announce that the name of the widow of 
Musselburgh—so well and widely known in the 
“ Delta” of Blackwood’s Magazine—has been s 
by the Earl of Aberdeen for a 
has been pleased to approve 
burgh Advertiser. 


Liseratity or Sir R. Peet.—This bearer of a distingui 
not hitherto figured creditably before the public. is ia dprocahle “ofa 
by the subjoined extract. that he can do a noble deed. The parish church 
of Drayton, Warwickshire, has been restored at an expense of £2,000. The 
remains of the late Sir Robert Peel are buried there. His son. the present 
baronet, on being applied to for a subscription, at once said—‘ Gentle- 
men, instead of putting my name upon the list as a subscriber, if you will 
ae me to see your plans carried out at my own cost, I shall be most 

appy to do so.” ; 

ogy Roya. er ae understand that 
Prince Albert is negotiating for the purchase or rental of ifi 
building, the property of Mr. Child, the banker. It is situated ¢ st “s Mo 
nence between St. John’s-wood and Highgate, surrounded with luxuriant 
woodland, meadow, pasture, and arable land. and commands extensive 
views of the beautiful scenery in and around the metropolis, It is in- 
ane we believe, asan occasional residence or “ nursery” for the Royal 
c n. 


pleasure that we 
Mr. D. M. Moir, of 
world of letters as the 
ubmitted to the Queen 
pension of £100 a year, and that her Majesty 
of the Premier’s recommendation.--E-din- 








his Royal Highness’ 











DAILY GOVERNESS. 


N ENGLISH LADY, accustomed to Tuition, having a few hours n 
t, * form an er g wement in New York or yor Her eume of lasmpetion ooeekes ae 
glish, . 








in all its branches, French, Music, and Drawin Can refer to several families i 
where she has been teaching. Address “ A, N.,” ‘Albion office. . phe 


The Aloion, 
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ORATORY AND ELOCUTION. 


ROF. HOWS is prepared to receive PRIVATE PUPILS, at his residence, No. 5 Cot- 
tage Place, three doors from Bleecker Street. 


New York, September 24, 1853. 

M RS. ME ARS’S French and English Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, Nos. 
30 and 32 West Fifteenth Street, between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, will re-open on Monday 

September Sth. Aug. 20—2m. 


Mt. 








ADAME CHEGARAY respectfully informs her friends and the public, that her 
M Boarding and Day School will be re-opened on the 15th September. ug. 6—7t. 





RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and lish, sacred and 
secular, has decided to devote a tew hours each day for the of young ladies 
private, or those intended for the Stage, or Concert Room. Mrs. Seguin will be peppy to give 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White near Broadway. 
RS. 


M struction in Singing, at her residence, 200 Bleecker Street. 
at the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs. Scharfenberg 





F. W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues to give In 
Application can also be made 
Luis, septl0—4ms. 








GRAND PROVINCIAL 
AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


O be held in the City of Montreal, September 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th, 1853. Under the 
pices of the Provincial Government and the Lower Canada Board of Agriculture. 
The Honourable MaLtcotm Cameron, President Bureau Agriculture. 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
Mason THompson CAMPBELL, St. Hiliare de Rouville, President. 
ALFRED PINSONNEAULT, Esq , Vice President. 
Wii Evans, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer. 


T 


Dr. Tache, M. P. P. John Dods, Esq. 
J. B. Dumoulin, Esq., M. P. P. James Thompson, Esq., Shefford. 
R. N. Watts, Esq., Drummondville. Edward De Blais, Esq. 


MONTREAL LOCAL COMMITTEE.) 
Wa. Workman, Esq., President. . H. Lemoine, Esq. , Treasurer. 
J. L. Beaupry, Esq., Vice-President. Joun LEEMING, Esq., Secretary. 


Henry Butmer, Esq., President of Mechanics’ Institute, Montreal. 


G. E. Carter, Fsq., M. P. P. John Ostell, 4 
Tancred Bouthillier, Esq. Henry Lyman, - 
Alderman Whitney. Josh. Deschamp, Esq. 
Councillor Coursol. Josh. Lannouette, Esq. 
William Bristow, Esq." Joseph Grenier, Esq. 
A. M. Delisle, Esq. W. A. Townsend, Esq. 
Sabrevois DeBleury, Esq. Cc, P. Ladd, Esq. 
J. Crawtord Esq. W. Parkyn, Esq. 
J. Penner, Faq. N. Valois, Esq. 

Victor Bourgeau, Esq. 


The Preliminary Arrangements for thé GRAND AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION, are now completed. The Splendid Location, known as the Mactavisn Pro- 
coaey, on the North side of Sherbrooke Street, Montreal, has been secured for the purposes of the 
’xhibition. 

The sum appropriated for Prizes amounts to $6000 ; and Prizgs are also offered for foreign com- 
petition, and includes the following Sections and Classes :— 

Neat Catrie. —A. Durham. . Devon. C. Ayrshire. D. Canadian or Alderney Breed. 
E. Grade Cattle. F. Best Cow, of any age or breed. G. Fat Cattle. H. Working Oxen. 


Sueev.—l. Leicester. K. Southdowns. L. Merinos and Saxons. M. Other Breeds. N. Fat 
Sheep. 

Swine.—O. Large Breed. P. Small Breed. 

Horses.—Q. Draught Horses. R. Blood Horses. 

AGRICULTURAL Propvuctions.—S. Dairy Products. T. Sugar, (Maple and Beet.) U. Field 


Productions. W. Agricultural Implements. X. Foreign Stock. 

For Rules and Regulations, see printed pamphlet. 

Section No. 1.—HorticuLtTURAL Propucts.—The Montreal Horticultural Society give up the 
September exhibition, and the arrangement of the department will be under a Committee appointed 
by them. The pee announced, amount to upwards of $300, and will be paid on the award of 
the Judges by the Local Committee. 

For Rules and Regulations, see pamphlet. 

Section No. 2.—Pouttry.—For this Department the Local Committee here voted $100, and an 
additional sum of $100 has been contributed by private subscription. The prize list is consequently 
very attractive, and merits special attention. 

Section No. 3.—Domestic MANUFACTURES.—4. Woollen and Flax Goods. 5. Book Binding, 
Printing, Paper, &c. 6. Manufactures of Metals. 7. Manufacture of Wood, including Furniture, 
Carriages, &c. 8. Fine Arts. 9. Ladies’ Department. 10. Indian Work. 11. Miscellaneous. 

For particulars see Prize List. 

In addition to the particulars contained in the Prize List, the Local Committee begs to call par- 
ticular attention to the following announcement :— 

1. That the PRIZES ARE OPEN TO THE COMPETITION OF UPPER CANADA with- 
out any additional stipulation. 

2. That Articles from the Unite 1 States will be admitted for EXHIBITION, but not as Com- 
petitors for Prizes—except ‘‘ Steck and Implements,’’ as provided for on page 20, section X. ; and 
also the Special Prizes. 

3. The site determined on, is the ‘‘ MeTavish Property,’’ on the upper side of Sherbrooke Street, 
the most picturesque and eligible position that could be desired. The Sheds for Cattle, &c. will be 
covered, and Fodder, &c. (furnished by contract,) will be supplied under the direction of the 
Committee. 

4. Discretionary Premiums will be awarded for such articles as may be considered worthy by the 
Judges, although not enumerated in the List, and the Committee will determine the amount of 
premium, 

5. A Revised Prize List, &c., price 3d.—or, with a Lithograph Plan of Ground and Buildings, 
price 734.—will be published about the Ist of 4 and may be had from the principal Book. 
sellers throughout the Province. Application, by letter, to be 

6. The arrangements made with the Steamboats, 
be announced as soon as possible. 

7. It is the intention ef the Local Committee, in addition to the immediate objects of the Exhi- 
bition in promoting an increased interest in Agriculture and Industrial pursuits, to render the 
visit to the City of Montreal attractive and agreeable to strangers and visitors, and greatly supe- 
rior to anything that has yet been attempted in the Province. 

. B. The present Prize List may be obtained on application at the Secretary’s Office, if by let- 
i JOHN LEEMING, Secretary. 
Office, 11, St. Frangois Xavier Street. 


Y. Foreign Implements. 


post-paid. 
Railroad Companies, and Hotel Keepers, will 


ter, post-paid. 
Montreal, July 30, 1853. 
AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. E. 








REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Giyy, Mitts & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 
Hon. Peter McGi11, 
President of the Bank of Montreal. 
A. Simpson, Esa., 
Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 
Messrs. Gitmour & Co., 
Merchants, Montreal. 
Messrs. Lemesurier Routan & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


RICHARD COTTOM’S KINDRED. 


LL persons claiming to be the children of descendants of the brothers or sisters of RicHARD 

Cortom, deceased, formerly of Ireland, but who resided in Petersburg in Virginia for many 
years, and died there in the year 1823, are hereby invited and notified to appear before me at m 
office in Petersburg, Virginia, either in person or by attorney, on the 21st day of October, 1853, 
and exhibit proof as to their residence and as to their being such children or descendants, so as to 
entitle themselves to a share of the estate. By order of the Circuit Court of Petersburg, made at 
May term, 1853, in the case of Cottom & Others v. Cocke’s Exr., &c. 


D. M. BERNARD, Comm. 
Petersburg, June 27, 1853. 


Hon. Jonn Beverty Rosinson, 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada, Toronto. 
WitiraM H. Rosryson, Esq., 
Deputy Com. General, Montreal. 
Sir GEORGE Simpson, 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. 


June 4—It. 








Jy3—3mos. 
TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it i 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe and efficacious. . a + alan 
Terrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 
popular. 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ity of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) Druggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 


For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, Jobn Milhau ‘ 
on Broadway, and by Clements & Bloodgood, Flushing. 1. I. 7 in ee., 


WILLIAMS, STEVENS & WILLIAMS, 
PUBLISHERS AND PRINTSELLERS, NO. 353 BROADWAY. 


EG leave to apanatnts that they have now on view at their gallery, the two splendid original 
paintings o 
- een SORES BUD fas LISeRART FRIENDS AT ABBOTSFORD, by Tho 
mes Faed, Esq., Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy, in which i . fol 
Oe ae y demy, in which are introduced the following 
Henry Mackenzie, James Hogg, Professor Wilson, William Wordsworth, Lord Jeffrey, Thomas 
Moore, Thomas Campbel!, Sir David Wilkie, Sir William Allan. Sir Humphrey Davy, John Gib 
son Lockhart, Thomas Thomson, Sir Adam Fergus:n, Archibald Constable, James Ballantyne 
Rev. George Crabbe. And asia 
SHAKSPERE AND HIS COTEMPORARIES AT THE MERMAID CLU 
introducing the following friends of Shakspere, viz: nn 
Camden, Sackville (Earl of Dorset.) Sylvester, Selden, Beaumont, Fletcher, Bacon, Ben Jon 
son, Daniel, Donne, Raleigh, Earl of Southampton, Sir Robert Cetton, Dekker. , 
. Ss. sare now issuing an Engraving from the former, executed in the best style of 
mezzotint by John Faed, Esq., of the a Scottish Academy, and have in preparation one from 
the latter, to be executed in the same style, and by the same engraver. as a companion. 


CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION, 











Artist’s proof, 





BOOS ECE CES LEW ESS KOCCRUSERO MH CRA 466 RED ObESS5 ic tbe ES 8s. 40 
Proof before letters on India paper, .... 660.050 cccess ccc cee ceueces $6 ee. —350 
Sid X64 Obed 6h Oh nes ek Ea aor vine eee de den oo a hea £4 4s.—$20 
MMT a Su ias penree cst oh th 09 barnes MicchabeohNcdiricr ccc: ME —-OlD 


A liberal discount allowed on orders from the trade. 
Cards of Admission to the pictures will be issued gratis, at their desk. 


= THE GREAT SPORTING ROMANCE. | 


Third Edition now published. 
HE OLD FOREST RANGER, OR WILD SPORTS OF INDIA By Major Walter Camp- 
bell. W ith the Original Illustrations, finely Engraved on Steel. Edited by Frank Forester, 
author of *‘ Field Sports,’ ‘* Fish and Fishing,” 4c. In one elegantoctavo volume, gilt muslin. 
Price $1 50. 

“It is a book no more for the sportsman than for a man of letters, the listless lounger, or the 
delicate peste. All will find something to amuse, to interest, and, if they will, to instruct.”’— 
National Iutelligencer. ‘ 

“ This elegant, illustrated volume possesses rare interest. It is, what the very competent editor 
pronounces it to be, one of the most delightful books on the subject of sporting that has ever issued 
from the English press. A more fascinating volume can scarcely be conceived.’’—Com. Advert. 

Walter Campbell is as gentle, chivalrous, and kindly a hunter as ever speared a wild boar, 
+ cracked a tiger between the eyes. His book is full of wild and romantic incidents, and will 
a & volume as can be found in the whole range of the sporting library.’’—Harper’s 
J zine 

oa So fascinating & work of the kind we have not seen this many aday. Appended to the volume 
are several pages of explanatory notes which contain a great deal of valuable information, Deer 
stalking, \iger hunting, boar bunting, bison shooting, snake billing, bear slaying, and elephant 
shooting. all have a place.”’—Gloucester Telegraph. 

The thrilling and deeply interesting ineflenie of the chase, where elephants, bisons, tigers and 


wild bears make up the quarry ar esented i i ri s the enti 
. ser sty f re! ti ” 
—Cayuga Chie;. ! ’ re here pr ited in a sty le which rivets the attention to the end, 





AUTOBIOGR THIRD EITION—NOW READY. 
J GRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH 8 . THE U.S. ARMY . 
with illustrations Price a ENGLISH SOLDIER IN THE U.S. ARMY. Bound in cloth, 

“* It is one of the most interesting publications of the season. No where do we have so fresh and 
life-like a picture of the American soldier in active service. It is one of the books which it is 
much harder to lay down than to take up.””—Courier g Enquirer. 

Any one who wishes to know what camp life truly lo—what the daily and nightly routine of a 

soldier's life is, cannot 40 better than procure this work. ’’—Louwisrille Journal. 


“Tt may fairly class in mrny r. o oahin * Sten Oe 
Louisville Courter. Y respects with Dana's admirable ‘lwo Years before the Mast.’ »— 


Mad a op in Ge steet of our martial literature.”’ 

clear, and sim ivi ide 

<tetessl ie. dee ple style, giving evident 
Aug. 17—Im 


—Auburn Cayuga Chief. 
proof in every page of its authenticity, ”’ 
STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


— 








UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, F TRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND: for a =" 


LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


These drafts may be obtained by application at f the offices of the American Express Co. 
Pullen, Virgil & Co. and Harnden tos Philadelphia eosenn . j 








DELLUO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS 


= excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it oecars with so many of the articles daily employed in 
families. Prepared only and for sale. wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 
581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 
N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
burn eight hours. seplO—3m. 


MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 


NOW READY. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HONORABLE RICHARD BRINSLEY 

SHERIDAN. By Thomas Moore. With Portrait after Reynolds, 2 vols.,12mo. Cloth, $1. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

LORENZO BENONI: Or, Passages in the Life of an Italian. 
Cloth, $i. 

JOMINI’S WATERLOO. The Political and Military History of the C: aign of Waterloo. 
From the French of General Baron Jomini By Lieut. Senet, t a : ie the. Cloth, 75c. 

BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. Personal Sketches and Memoirs of his own time. 
Jonah Barrington. With illustrations by Darley. Second Edition. $1 25. 

TRENCH ON PROVERBS. On the Lessons in Proverbs, by Richard Chenevix Trench, 
D.D., author of the “‘ Study of Words.’’ New edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo. Cloth, Se. 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth. 
Sixth edition, from the second London edition. 75c. 

MACAULAY’S SPEECHES. The Speeches, Addresses, &c., &c., of the Rt. Hon. T. B. Mae- 
aulay, Author ot ‘‘ The History of England from the Accession of James IT.,’’ ‘* Essays,” “* Lays 
of Ancient Rome,”’ &c., &c. 2 vols. 12mo., cloth, 2d ed. $2 Ww. 

NAPOLEON IN EXILE; or, A Voice from St. Helena. By Barry E. 0’ Meara, his late Sur- 

eon. With a portrait of Napoleon after the celebrated picture of Delaroche, and a view of the 
folana of St. Helena, both beautifully engraved on steel. 2 vols. l2mo., cloth, 2d ed. $2 00. 

HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. By Joseph Franco's Michaud. Translated by W. Rob- 
son. 3 vols., 12mo., maps. $3 75. 

ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. 
platys, 2d ed. $2 50. 

NOT4S AND EMENDATIONS to the Text of Shakspere’s Plays, from the Farly Manuseript , 

r.R.S. 1 


Corrections in a a folio of 1632, in the possession of John Payne Collier, Esq., F.R 


vol. 12mo., 3d ed. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 


Edited by a Friend. 12mo. 


By Sir 


By John Kenrick, M. A. 2 vols. 12mo., 








"PROF. SILLIMAN’S NEW WORK. 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO. , 


PUBLISH ON FRIDAY 
A VISIT TO EUROPE IN 1851; 
BY PROF. BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, OF YALE COLLEGE. \ 
In 2 volumes, with Illustrations. Cloth. $2 50. 


‘* It is characterized by good sense. learning, minute and elaborate statement of facts. Of course 
science is a leading object with the author, as in the case of Sir Charles Lyell ; but there is abun- 
dance of descriptive and statistical information, and we know of no book which will prove more 
useful to an European tourist.— Boston Transcript. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
I. THE EXILES. By Talvi, author of ‘ Heloise,” &c. 12mo. Cloth, 75 certs. 
‘It is exceedingly interesting ; the | is well-written and is sufficiently full of incident to en- 
chain the attention of the reader tothe end. Some of the Lyne mega of scenery are beautifully 
drawn. We predict for the book a warm reception from the reading public.’’— Hartford Repub. 


* There is much artistic merit and dramatic skill in the ‘ Exiles.’ The book indicates remark - 
able insight and observation, and the story is well-written and full of interest.’’ 


Il. THE STORY OF MONT BLANC. By Albert Smith. 12mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 

** Altogether a charming volume.”"—Northern Budget. 

‘“ Full of thrilling interest.’’—Democrat § Star. 

‘* But it is not alone his own adventures which the author gives. He has added a narrative of 
all the ascents of that celebrated mountain, whieh are upon record, including some very excitin 
adventures which betel those who have ventured to invade the domains of the ice king. The wor 
is one of stirring interest.’’—Boston Journal. 


Ill. THE PEDESTRIAN IN FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND. 

‘* He has given a good account of what he saw ; and he saw much that escaped the observation 
of ordinary travellers. Indeed, it is the sphere in which he moved, that - 10 his book its most 
attractive characteristic. He details minutely many conversations which illustrate strikingly the 
manners and habits of the people. Many of the scenes which he describes are amusing enough ; 
and altogether, his book is far more entertaining and instructive than many of much higher pre 
tensions.’’—Puritan Recorder. 


‘VENICE, THE CITY OF THE SEA. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 


PUBLISHES THIS DAY 
VENICE; THE CITY OF THE SEA. From the Invasion by Napoleon in 1797 to the Capi- 
tulation to Radetzky in 1849, with a Contemporaneous View of the Peninsula. By Edmund 
Flagg, late Consul of the United States at the Port of Venice. 2 vols., 12mo, with Mapand seven 
Engravings. 
“Mr. Flagg has information concerning Venice which has |} 
sought for. hey will prove invaluable to the student as well as the politician, as books of reter- 








bodied in these vol 





been 





ence. The work is ay in a graceful and pleasing style, not stiffly historical nor too high] 
— truth! sor foreible. No Library will be complete without this Book.—Bugalo 
Journal, 


“These handsome volumes are full of interest and instruction, combining as they do many of 
the excellencies and advantages of history and travels. They should be in the hands of all who 
would know about Venice.’’—Boston Traveller. 


** One of the most sprightly and entertaining works issued from the press of modern times.”’— 
N. Y. Atlas. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


BRACE’S HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. By C. L. Brace. 

BRACE’S HUNGARY IN 1851. 1 vol , $1 

AMERICAN GAME IN ITS SEASONS. 
Engravings. $1 25. a 7 

ONE YEAR OF WEDLOCK. By Emilie F. Carlen. lvol. 12mo. Cloth 75e ; paper 50c. 

BRIDE OF OMBERG. By Mrs. Carlen. 1 vol., 75 cents and 50 cents. 

SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol., 12mo , $1 25. 

THE OLD MAN’S BRIDE. By T. 8. Arthur. 1 vol., 75 cents. 

LIFE LECTURES AND HEART HISTORIES. By T.S. Arthor, 1 vol., 75 cents. 

THE RECTOR OF BARDOLPH; or, Superannuated. By F. W. Shelton. 1 vol.. $1. 


STANDARD ENGLISH BOOKS. 


BEST LIBRARY EDITIONS—WELL BOUND. IMPORTED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 20 vols. 4to, half Russia. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA. 30 vols., 4to, do. 

PENNY CYCLOPEDIA. 16 vols., half calf or cloth. 

BRITISH POETS, from Chaucer to Burns Aldine edition. 58 vols., calf or cloth. 
CHALMERS’ EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS. 21 vols., calf. 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS. 45 vols., Morocco. 
COLERIDGE’3 COLLECTED WORKS. 16 vols., calf or cloth. 
HAZLITT’S 0. Yo. 11 vols., do. 

ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. li vols., 8vo, calf. = 

KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE. 8 vols. Original edition. Rare. Calf. 
CHALMERS’ SHAKSPERE. Large * , 8 vols,, 8vo., calf. 

MILL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH iN IA. 9 vols., 8vo., calf. 

POPE’S COMPLETE WORKS. By Roscoe. 8 vols., 8vo., calf. 

GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 8 vols., &vo., calf. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S COMPLETE WORKS. 96 vols., calf or half calf. 

Do. Do. Do. WAVERLY NOVELS. Abbotsford Illustrated 3d edition. 
vols., calf extra. 

LORD BACON’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
SON'S Yo. Do. 


1 vol., 1 3. 


25. 
By Frank Forester. 1 vol. 12mo.; with twenty 








12 


16 vols., 8vo, calf extra. 

; 12 vols., Svo, calf extra. 
JOHN LOCKE'S Do. Do. 8 vols., 8vo, calf. 
OLD ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. Comprising Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massin- 

ger and Ford, Wychelly, Congreve, &c., &c. 6 vols., Svo, calf. 
ROBERTSON’S COMPLETE WORKS. 6 vols , Svo, calf, 
FROSSERT AND MONSTRELLET CHRONICLES. 4 vols.. calf. 
MILTON’S PROSE AND POETICAL WORKS. 8 vols., calf, 
HORACE WALPOLE's COLLECTED LETTERS. 6 vols., 8vo, calf. 
LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS AND WORKS. By Mahon. 
DEAN SWIFT’S COMPLETE WORKS, 2 vols. 8vo, calf. 

Do. do. Yo. Do. 19 vols., calf. 

VS COMPLETE WORKS. 1 vol. calf. 

; COMPLETE WORKS. 1 vol., calf. 

Ss JOSEPHUs’ WORKS. 8 vols., calf. 

LIFE AND WORKS. 16 vols., calf, 

COMPLETE PORTICAL WORKS, '12 vols., calf. 

WORDSWORTH’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 6 vols., calf. 

HEMAN’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 6vols., calf. 

MARIA EDGEWORTH’S COMPLETE WORKS. 10 vols., calf. 


*,* List to be continued. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
JUST IMPORTED IN QUANTITIES, BY 


D. APPLETON & cCoO., 200 BROADWAY. 
THE WILKIE GALLERY : @ Series of sixty-seven illustrations, engraved on Steel in the 
highest style of the Art, with Biographical and Critical Notices. 1 splendid volume, royal 4to, 
morocco extra. $25 00. 
THE VERNON GALLERY : a Series of sixty-seven Tllustrations, splendidly engraved on 
steel in the highest style of the art, with Critical Notices. 1 vol., royal 4to, morocco extra, $25. 
GEMS OF EUROPEAN GALLERIES: a Series of sixty-seven Illustrations, selected from 
all the most celebrated Galleries, with Critical Notices. 1 vol., royal 4to, morocco extra, $25. 
_THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. Illustrated after the style of the old masters, by John 
Franklin. The letter-press printed in red, in Old English. A very beautiful volume. ‘Folio 
cloth extra, $15, or antique morocco, $20. 
THE BARONIAL HALLS AND PICTURESQUE EDIFICES OF ENGLAND. From 
drawings by J. 0. Harding, G. Cattermole, 8. Prout, and other eminent artitts. With descrip- 
tions by 8. C. Hall, F.S.A. 2 vols., folio, half morocco, $20, or 2 vols. in 1, antique morocco, $25. 
; be ~y = Pee BALLADS. Edited by -. ce. =, F.S.A._ Exquisi ely illus 
rated with the fines ¥ on vings. € lete in 1 large vol., 4to, cloth 
GF Ge, woreces Caan gravings omplete « extra, gilt edges, 
PORTRAIT GALLERY OF EMINENT PERSONAGES DISTINGUISHED IN THE 
ARTS, SCIENCES AND LITERATURE. 3 vols., royal 8vo, in extra cloth, gilt edges, $15, 
calf extra, $21, do. gilt edges, $24. 
TURNER'S RIVERS OF FRANCE. Lier Fluicorum : or, River Scenery of France. De- 
picted in sixty-one fine line engravings from drawings by J. M. W. Turner, R.A , with descrip 
tions by Leitch Ritchie, and a Biographical Sketch by Alaric A. Watts. 1 vol., imperial #vo, 
cloth extra, gilt leaves, $9, morocco extra, $13. 


OR LIVERPOOL,.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Capt. J. 
C. Luce This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe, po-itively on 
Saturday. October Ist, at 12 o’clock M., from her dockyat the foot of Canal-street. 


No for. 
For freight or paumgn having unequalled 


6 vols., 8vo. 















accommodations for e ice and comfort, apply to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 56 Wall-tirect. 
d to be on board at 114g A.M 








222 Broadway, 


P gers are request -M. 
The Steamship BALTIC, will succeed the ARCTIC and sail October 15th, 
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- September 24 





~_— 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
REMOVED TO 
The New York Bible House, Astor Place, Eighth Street, 
Between the Third and Fourth Avenues. 





OMBINING the advantages of a Library, both for ref circulation, with Reading 
CCST Home Beeman, chaes the most tnperions Pestadanl Hatanaieas and an boding bone. 
» ba Aanestens antl Pesta, soe EeEEy - Open from 8 A. M. till 10 P. M. 

The public are respectfally invited to view establishment. 


(By order.) PHILIP J. FORBES, Librarian. 


TO THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WINES. 


The difficulty of procuring a really good article of | 
PORT AND SHERRY,# oi 
has been a complaint for many years. From the success the subscriber has met with in his last 
selection, he has been induced again to import a choice assortment of Warranted Pure 
LONDON DOCK, PORT, SHERRY, AND BRANDY, a 
which for quality cannot be surpassed. Also, just received, a fine lot of English Pickles, Ketch’ 
Sauces, pA we owder, Stilton Cheese, &c. rn on Porter and Beotch “Ales in _ conmaee. 
London D. 8S. F. Mustard ; Absynth, Qasacen, Martaahine, and all 
and Spanish Olives and Sardines, Anchovies, &c. - of Cigars, Champagne, 


&c., comprising an assortment unequalled. ‘Cal are, at 
Ss, ‘ic Hall Store, 314 Broadway. 





i and j 
EORGE RAPHAE 
Wholesale and Retail. 


WINES. 


The Subscriber respectfully solicits attention to his present stock of CHOICE OLD WINES, 
Selected with great care from the first houses in Europe, and which are offered for sale at the 
lowest import prices. 


CLARETS.—One Thousand Cases, of various growths, including Lafitte, Chateau Margeaux* 
Latour, Leoville, Larose, Cantenac, St. Emilion, Paulliac, St. Ratephe, &e. f 

SAUTERNE.—Chateau, Yquem, Haut Sauterne, fand other growths. 

BOSE.—Stetaberger, Rudesheimer, Hocheimer, Deidesheimer, Riesling, and other growths of 





CHAMPAGNE.—Sillery Mosseux, (Prize Wine) Fleur de Sellery, Vin de Bouzy, and Double 
Crown.—St. Perai, Chablis, Hermitage, Romanee Burgundy. 
SHERRY,—In wood and glass, from the best vineyards of Xerez, some of which cannot be sur- 
r extreme delicacy and high flavor ; others of a golden and dark colour, possess- 
the fine aromatic odour and nutty flavour so much appreciated by English consumers. 
PORT,—A choice stock in bottle and cask, which will be found mature, dry and fruity—free from 
Brandy and sweetness. 


MADEIRA.—Some very choice lots of different vintages, in wood and glass. 
All the above will be found pure, natural and true Wines not fabricated by shippers to suit a 
vitiated taste. 


FOREIGN SPIRITS.—Old Cognac Brandy. Hennessy, Otard, Martell, and other brands—some 
very choice, old, dry, delicate and flavoury. Old Jamaica Rum, Old Scotch Malt Whiskey, 
Superior Holland Gin, Fine Old Monongahela Whiskey. Italian Bitters—Aquavita, Vermuth, 
Giriegie, the best tonics known. 

Families and Connoisseurs, Clubs, Military and Naval Messes, Steam-packet Companies, Ship 
Owners, Hotels and the Country Trade, will find it to their interest to purchase of the Subscriber, 
and will in all cases be supplied with the best qualities, at the respective and intermediate prices. 

The lest quantity oF Wines and Spirits can be sent with perfect sa‘ety to the most distant 
parts of the Union. Persons transmitting their orders by post, will please to specify the prices 


t wish to pay. 
uly 16-3. THOMAS McMULLEN, 10 Wall St., N. Y. 





PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 


4 R MEDICATED COMPOUND, for Beautifying, Curling, Preserving, Restoring, and 

Strengthening the Hair, Relieving Diseases of the Skin, Curing Rheumatic Pains, and Heal- 
ing External Wounds. HMounded by no geographical lines, the reputation of BARRY’S TRI- 
COPHEROUS pervades the Union. The sales of the article of late years have increased in a ratio 
that almost exceeds belief. Professor BARRY, after a careful examination of his Sales Book, 
finds that the number of bottles delivered to order, in quanties of from half a gross upward, during 
the year of 1852, was within a trifle of 950,000. 

It is unnecessary to present at length the evidences of the wonderful properties of the Tricoph- 
erous, when the public have furnished such an endorsement as this. The ieee of the article, 
and the explanations given of its chemical action upon the hair, the scalp, and in all cases of su- 
perficial irritation, first recommended it to the attention of the le. Phis was all that the In- 
ventor desired. Every bottle advertised itself. The effects of the fluid exceeded expectation. It 
acted likeacharm. The ladies would not be withoutit. Country dealers in every section of the 
United States found they must have it. And thus was built up a wholesale trade of an extent 
hitherto unheard of, as regards articles of this kind. The highest point has not yet been reached, 
and it is believed that the sales this year will be a million and a half of bottles. 

Depot and Manufactory, No. 137 Broadway, New York. Retail price, 25 cents a large bottle. 

Liberal discount to Sold by all the principal merchants and drug- 


purchasers by the oy, 
= throughout the United States and Canada, Mexico, West Indies, Great Britain, France, &c. 
ug. 0s. . 





REVUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 


For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, viz : 
Bottles forme: ly sold at 50 cents reduced to 25 cents, 
7“ “ ‘ 75 a “ 5D “ 


“ iad 1.00 75 
Is the best article ever known for curing Baldness, Dandruff, Salt Rheum, and all affections of 
the skin. Where everything else has falled. Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid has effected a permanent 
cure. 
BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, is another wonder ofthe age. It instantly converts R 
pie @ or unsightly Hair, into a beautiful Black or Brown litera: it the eunans it is - 
at the same time improving the softness and flexib of . It does not stain 
skin and can be applied in any weather. Its effects are sure and certain, whilst its virtues are be- 
yond price, and, whenever used, at once establishes its superiority over all others. 
BOGLE’S ANOLE GEA TERE COS AN LA art ¥ rare merit, its mild and detergent 
Leap ete A prevent the skin from chapping, an so resist the sudden changes of th 
ar climate, whilst the lather is both creamy and lasting. han ah sn ac 
BOGLE'S HEBEAIONA, for preserving and beautifying the complexi: dering it fair 
and delicate, is without a rival. 4 "s _— en ages 
All these articles have stood the test of the strictest teveatipstion, and are considered to be the 
only ones worthy of gracing the toilet of beauty, taste and fashion. 
May be had of the Inventor, WM. BOGLE, Boston; A. B. & D. Sanps, N. ¥.; Wm. Lyman & 
Co., Montreal, C. E.; Joseru Bow.es, Quebec; Lyman, Brotuers & Co., Toronto ; RusaTon 
Ouaeke & Co., N. Y. ; and his Agents throughout the United States and Canada. 


“ “ “ “ 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRS AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 


Patp or Carivat.................-£200,000 | Syrpitvs anp Reservep Funp 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
HIS Company has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by hoiding 
the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, settle all 
losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived frem premiums, and the sale of shares. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 
Fraycis Cottenett, Esq., Devel Chairman. 

j Josern Gatitarp, Jr., Esq. KE. F. Sanpersen, Esq. 
MorTIMER Livingston, Esq. | ALEX. Hamitton, Jr., Esq. 
Wiuuiam 8. Wetmore, Esq. 

Avex. HamicToy, Jr., Counsel of the Company. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Sir Taomas Beqnarp Biren, Bart., M. P. Apa Hopeson, Esq. 
Samvet Hy. Tuompson, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL 
Josern Horney, Esq., Chairman. 

Tuomas Brockiesank, Esq., Josers Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

William Dixon, | Robert Higgin, | John Marriott, 


£268,000 


Gerorce Barcray, Esq. 
Cc. W. Faser, Esq. 


William Earle, George Holt, William Nichol, 
08. Steuart ‘#ladstone, George Hall Lawrence, Charles Saunders. 
George Grant, Harold Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, William Lowe, | John Swainson, 
Francis Hay wood, Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinai Tobin, Esq 
Swinton Bouut, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
Wituias Ewart, Esq., M. P., Chairman. 
GeorGe Freverick Younes, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

William Brown, Easq., M. P,. Frederick Harrison, Esq. | Hon. F. Ponsonby, 

ir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart., James Hartley, Esq. John Rankin, Esq. 
atthew Forster, Esq., M. P., | Ross D. Manglies, Esq., M. P. | James M. Rosseter, Esq. 
Seymour Teulon, Esq. 
Swinton Bov:t, Hsq., Sec. to the Comp’y. BensaMIn Henperson, Esq., Resident Sec’y. 


THES EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
HE leading principles of this Office ar€, Moderate and Equitable RB: : 
class of risk— Annual Division of profits. —— oT oe 
The Equitable Fire Otfice will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to tiwe. 
such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. ; 


ith this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 

, or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will | ; ‘ rolicies 

ueiew, o Vt AS be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 

The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance 

@ the plaa of the Company toa return of half the profits. 

are established throughout the Colonies. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

A. ©. Barcuay, Ese., Chairman. 

FREDERICK Morris, Ese. 
Cuas. THos. Sewarp, Esq. 

Joun Suaw, Esq. 

Francis F. Woopnovss, Esq. 

Witiam H. Preston, Esq, Secretary. 


AUDITORS. 
Henxry Eve, Esq. | 











Society, and entitled according 


Cuargies Bennett, Ese. 
Hoga Crort, Esq. 
Joun Moss, Esa. 


Epmunp 8. Symes, Esq. 
CLEMENT TABOR Esq. 
Tuomas West, Esq. 


Taomas Wi.tiaus, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. GY, Mitus & Co. 


Messrs, CARDALE, ILIFFE & RussELL, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
; Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. F 


W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G, r 
5. Galt, Theodore Hart.” °° “Kendle, 
eee § ‘Sa Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 


R, F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
Thurgar. A 


rothingham, Hon 


Montreal.......... E. R. Fabre, A. 


: W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundiand,... § +. 2. Sam, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


‘orth, R. tehinson 
Charles Henley, Thomas Sewue. B. me Hon. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North Ameri 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier, = (}°™e* 
Office—MonTREAL. 


-Gharlottetown, P. E. Island. . § Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. 


THe Albion. 


TATE OF NE Re, SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 18, 1858,— 
To the Sheri ofthe Vos ‘ew York.—Sir : Notice is hereby given, that at the General 
to be held in this State on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, 

wit : 





John C. W: 
Levi 5. Chatfield. 
Surveyor, in the place of William J. McAlpine. 
place of _. junior. 
a willie .? Anas 
ace oO! jam P. Angel. 

tee ee et'cf hepain_ene Ls in the place of Charles H. Ruggles, and one in the 
, owed Hiram Denio, appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Freeborn G. 

ewett. 


Clerk f Appeals, in the place of Charles 8. Benton. 
All - ty pa Beane LS will expire ° by | ~! day of "a next, except that of Free- 
. ill re on the last day December, a 
born G. Jewett, which will exp! rr ret tn the place of Joba W. Bé- 
t 


Also a Justice of the Supreme Court for the first Judicial 
y_of Decem! next. 
Fifth and Sixth Senate Districts, in the places of Wil- 


term of office will = ae last day of 
Senators for the Third, Fourth, 
lems MeMurce , Obadiah Newcomb, James W. Beekman, and Edwin D. Morgan, whose terms of 
office will expire on the last day of December next. 
COUNTY OFFICERS ALSO TO BE ELECTED FOR SAID COUNTY : 
bers of Assembly. 

ye of the Superior Court, in the places of John Duer and Robert Emmet. 

A Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, in the place of Charles P. Daley. 

‘A District Attorney, in the place of N. Bowditch Blunt. 

Two Governors of the Alms-House, in the place of Richard 8S. Williams and Isaac Townsend, 

All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of mber next. 

Yours res ‘fully, 
ENRY 8S. RANDALL, Secretary of State. 

The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the requirements of 
the Statute in such case made and provided. JOHN ORSER, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 

All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each week until the elec- 
tion, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be laid betore the 
Board of Supervisors and for paymént. 

See Revised Statute, vol. i, chap. 6, title 3, article 34, part Ist. 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGEN Y, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 182). 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
us Company has deposited $100,000 with the Comptroller of this State, and it offers to 
parties desirous of effecting Insurance on Life, undoubted security ; an important object to be 


regarded when it is considered that claims frequently mature more than twenty or thirty years 
after Insurance. 


Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Manacine DirectroR—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
Lonpon Banxers—Messrs. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 
NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
James Gallatin, Esq. Hon. Judge Campbell. 
Samuel Wetmore, hia. John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Stanpine Counset—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
Sotictror—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 
Acrent—LUMLEY FRANELIN, 
65 Wall Street, New York. 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
, GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Saving Bank ror THe WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.”’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund ef $100,000, 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive proposals for Insurance on 
a at their ones Agency, No. 71 Wall street, Néw- York, and at their different Agencies 
r the State. 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTR insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wedn for transaction of current business. 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o’clock “PaM ‘ 


Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 
street. 


all 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


James Boorman, j C. E. Habicht, 
John J. Palmer, | F. C. Tucker, * 


John G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stout, 
Daniel Parish, | Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Paul Spofford. | Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Ludlam, Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 


ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER. 
Cc. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


DR. A. HOSACK, 








STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
os GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful new Steamshiy 
“GLASGOW.” 
1965 Tons, and 400 horse power,Rosert Crate, © d 


: inted to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 5th of November next, 


clock, noon. 





, is app 
at 120’ 


Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) .......... 00 
0. do. (Midship do.)............. 75 00 
OE Tas 66008 vi seesh.6950bee 6d scone ndoeecws 00 


(Steward’s fee included.} 

A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual- 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY DOLLARS. 

Carries a surgeon. For treight or passage apply to 

J. MeSYMON, 
38 Broadway, N. ¥ 

Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but u 

communicate at once with the Agent. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the HUMBO , D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on tue following days : 








FROM NEW YORK. FROM HAVRE. 
Batarday,...0s secccss February....12 | Wednesday.... ......February.... 16 
Saturday,.........+0++ March......12 | Wednesday........... arch...... 16 
WMMIGET, . ccc cccdecsced ES wu 090 < 9 | Wednesday...........4 April .13 
Se May 7 Wednesday ...........May. 16 
| er . 0 Sa S } WOR. 806 +00 ove GORD. ove ves 6 
ee eee 2 ,. . PEP ete ee .... SPs 3 
Satarday,.... 0. csccceed UE caccassGe | (a cisadeawesae August.,.... 1 
Saturday,.............August 2 Wednesday ..... ..... August...... 28 
Saturday,............ September... .24 Wednesday ,.... . September... ..26 
Saturday, .....2. 00. OCtODGr.....20 Wednesdays... ....000% October .....23 
Saturday,.............November,. . 19 Wednesday ...........November....21 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most approved kind. 
Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 


Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,......... $12 
“ “ “ es “ is “se second class,....... 70 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class,......... £.800 
“ “ “ “ “se “ “ “ second alass,....... £500 
No passage secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 


All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-olfice. 
rR 


For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS,. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON......... Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN........ 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 


Prorosep Dates or Satmine—I1853. 
From New York. 
26. 





ooeee +. Capt. E. Higgins. 


From Bremen. 











Washington. ..... Saturday, Feb. . March 25 
Hermann... saturday, March 26. - April 22 
Washington Saturday, April 23. -May 2 
Hermann. . 21. June 17 
Washington 18. July 15 
Hermann. . 16. -Aug. 12 
Washington 1. Sept. 9 
Hermann. 10. Oct. 7 
Washington 8. Nov 4 
Hermann 5. -Dee 2 
Washington 3. Dec. 3 
Hermann. .. ‘ ea eee 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 30 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Se’ 

Bic ccesees Wednesday, April 27 | Hermann ........ Wednesday, on HH 
Washington... ... Wednesday, May 25] Washington... ... Wednesday, Nev. 9 
He M wns sees Wednesday, June 22| Hermann ........ Wednesday, Dec 7 
Washington... ... Wednesday, July 2)| Washington... ... Wednesday, Jan. 4 
Hermann .....---> ay, Aug. 17 


Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., . 

All Letters and News; rs must pass throngh the Post Office. 

No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 

‘An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 


For freight or passage apply to 
MOLLER, SAND & RIERA. % § . 
¢. A HEINEKEN Pg ty 2S South st., New York. 
MARTINEAU, CKOSKE 20., Southam 

WM. ISELIN,'Havre. ~» * ©0-» Southampton. 


, main saloon, $120 ; first 


Jan. 22—1 year. 


FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE STEAMSHIP * MERLIN,” Captain Cronan, wi)! sail for the above Islands, on 
Friday, the 7th Octobor. 








M Od BerMAEA, o. 0 ccs cecccccccs 
Bee ae ie Thomas 
For Freight or Passag®, apply to 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 





one The Ships comprising this line are 
The We ccccsrccccccgseccceevcccesscesceccccs OM LAME” 
The BAL MDs og 0 00 00000 608 00 08000 60000 00006 6000000 Ges ComsToon. 

These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, care has been 
taken in thelr comatttetion, an sles’ thelr enginen, to ensure strengin’ cod ; and their ac- 
ey ey id yt for elegance and comfort. 
ante fatten eee F Liverpocl to New York, a0) ade 

. rom , 

An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 


No berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 





















a cae 
- oo * ; Lt seses February... .9, “ 
. 19, - coeeees F@bruary ...23, “ 
cocccce EM cosccam * 
. +eeeees March om © 
nen = Seese 000 song = 
30, * deecee er 4 
eM ra Spee 
a tn - see 
— = coedtene y acm * 
ree Bis ccacees wan = 
, a weeseee ee 4 > 
ips te ha at 
is, “* Go sec ens 2 
ae eorress ag 
26, . be cece + +30, “ 
- : pe ece oa Mad 
freight or passage apply to - 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 18 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these am will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
cious stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 


therein. 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chief Cabin Passage .............+.++.-$120 | Second Cabin Passage.. ...........00+5- 910 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ........cssceeeesee $100 | Second Cabin Passage...............+.. 888 


a@™ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 








Cagtaine Captains. 
Bina ci coves cdecensconet Capt. Jupxins. | America,.. ........+..++00+..-Capt. Lerronm, 
IS 06.5.0 006 0000060 60600Rne apt. Ryreie. | Europa, ..........++.+++..-Capt. SHANNON, 
iS +60 ccenesbaetes bed Capt. E. G. Lorr. | Camada,., ...........6+5 see ee» Capt. STONE, 
SM wv bes nnd esee cheoae Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,,............ sesece. Capt. Lane 
eee vessels carry # clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
iw. 
From 
America,.... s aod tens TED ng 0 cece cc vcces WOGROREER. 66 osc cccccces August Sist, 1853. 
BIGEED 6 oes dcccere tes | >  REeeEre Wednesday. . coerce cee Opt. 7th, “* 
Europa,............. Boston. Wednesday......... coe Opt. léth, “ 
DMB. oo oes cee ccc cece e OM BONMns 60000000 5s OMONEED v.05 00 0 seese Sept. 2st, '* 
Niagara. nm. Ser 2 s-—--— eee oo ke. fh, © 
PEL ghns00.5. 000 60dR sss eae oo ¢ «EEE oo 0. 0Gs'03 enue October 5th, * 
va Ee, Ree Wednesday, ..........+..-Octob’r 12th, * 
Arabia, ... ee eee .+..-Octob’r 19th, * 


=e — oe until paid =. 
n experienced surgeon on 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, bs te 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


E. CUNARD 


expressed. 
Por freight or passage, apply to 4 Bowling Green. 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


BR Bewcree IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows: 
CITY OF GLASGOW, 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 





FROM PHILADELPHIA. | FROM LIVERPOOL. 
City of Glasgow ..,. Saturday, Oct. 8, 1853. | City of Glasgow... . Wednesday, Sept. 14, 1853. 
City of Manchester...Saturday, Nov. 5, ‘* | City of Manchester, .W: y, Oct. he 
City of Glasgow.....Saturday, Dec. 8, “ | City of Glasgow....Wednesday, Nov. 9, “ 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 

$90 | Saloon after Staterooms 

. © -. midshi Py" oe 

. forw: ar 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
Saloon after Staterooms . 
-. mids! 






on 





.. forwar a ‘ 
Including Steward’s fees. 
THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 

A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $25 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions, 

Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. 

An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 


Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 
For freight or prssage apply to THOMAS RICHARDSON, i5 Broadway, N. Y. 
or No. 9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 


FOR NORFOLE, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 


U. S. MAIL LINE. 
The Steam Ship JAMESTOWN, Lewis Parrism, Commander, leaves Pier 13, N. R., every 
Saturpay afternoon, at 4 o’clock. 


The Steam Ship ROANOKE, Enpwarp Cavenpy, Commander, every TuespAyY afternoon, at 4 
> a 





Freight received every Friday and Saturday, Monday and Tuesday, but not after 3 o’clock on 
days of sailing. For Freight apply on board and for passage to 


LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 


LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 


_ Naanted hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 
the year. 

The following ships, composing the line rf ay under the ney of the subscribers, are in- 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
ew York. London. 

Marg. Evans Pratt, June 9, Sept. 29,| July 28, Novem. 17, 

Hendrik Hudson, Warner, June 23, Oct. 13, | April 21, August 11, December 1, 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27,| May 5, August 25, December 15, 
Amer. Fagle, Moore, July 21, Nov. 10, | May 19, Septem. 8, December 29, 
Devonshire, jovey, Aug. 4, Nov. 24,| June 2, Septem. 22, 

Victoria, Champion, | Aug. 18, Dec. 8, | June 16, October 6, 
Northumberland, Lord, Sept. 1, Dec. 22, | June 30, October 20, 

Southampton, Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15. | July 14, Novem. 3. 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 


The price for cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for letters, parcels, . 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 
E. E. MORGAN, and 
ALEX’R WILEY, 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


bro South street, N, ¥. 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 
sail as follows— 





Skips. Captains. From New York. From Live 1. 
Constellation,........Allen,. . April 11. .Aug. 11. .Dec. 11| Jan. 26..May 26. .Sep. 26 
WetteeeO,. 000 ose ones Harvey Feb. 11. .June ll. .Oct. 11| Mar. 26. .July 26..Nov. 26 
Underwriter, ........ Shipley, Jan. 11,.May 11. Sept. 11] Feb. 26. .June 26. . % 
Wert Point,......... MILs 5 vaio 0084 Mar. 11, .July 11. .Fov. 11| Apr. 26, Aug. 26. .Dec, 28 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and experience, 
Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desi in point of comfort and convenience, and 


they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of 
sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Prive of passage to Liverpool...............875 
0 = to New York =96066e0 80 





KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool, 


PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 





New York on tte 

















New York, Havre, 
ST. DENIS, Ist January .... 6.006000. ee0eeee0++@ 16th February, 
Ist May........ $ese cece eccccecccceS 1h June. 
Pedensben, mateter. Ist September ...... ecccccccccoccc ce & 16th October. 
ST. NICHOLAS, Be PTS 60.0 cnceetevceces eens ; 16th March. 
mast Ist June...... . eee «eee-§ 16th July. 
te aeieial Ist October “22 16th November, 
Ist March . -¢ 16th April. 
pn gyn A New Clipper-) ) ist July... . 16th August. 
—s F lst November . ..¢ 16th December, 
16th May 
WILLIAM TELL, =o SY ; wee ies 
oo lot December... cece ccc ececcccevQ V6th January. 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the come 
i and cay as of p age, — commanded by men of experience in the trade. The price 
0! is , without ines or uors. 
Goede cent to the oubeert 1 be forwarded free from any charge WOEN Agent? 
161 Pearl street, 
EE 
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